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JOHN BROWN: A BIOGRAPHY 
FIFTY YEARS AFTER 


By OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD 





Some Tributes to this Remarkable Historical Work 


Philadelphia PUBLIC LEDGER. ‘‘A tremendous book: more | Des Moines CAPITAL. More powerful fn its appeal, more dra 
thrilling than any book of fiction, powerful in its appeal. and mat th ' book of fictior s this wonderful blography f 
which, while it is written soberly, as befits history, by the very John Brown.” 


nature of th ’ . 2 ghest « atic leve 1 , . , 
a € e narrative, often rises to the highest dramatic leve The NORTH CAROLINA REVIEW. “In this blogwraphy Mr 
\ rd a } 


THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. “I can only say ] has touched high-water mark The book Is a delight 1 
after reading from first to last its more than 700 pages that I the reader for many reasons Full of Ife and movement, 
have never encountered anything this side of Gibbon’s “Rome’ written in an attractive apd scholarly styl full of sympathy 
which has made me feel more the personal power of a singh nd yet without any loss in accurate presentation, it sets a " 
work.’’ new standard for biograg al efforts 


JOHN T. MORSE, Editor American Statesmen Series, in Baltimore AMERICAN. “While the book has popular features 
» thet ts ; 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY. “Perhaps in thus dramatically 1 tha ® entrancingly interesting, its scholarship te of the 
fashioning bis volume, Mr. Villard obereqd an instinct rather highest order and its style reminds one a little of Anthony Froude 
than acted upon a preconceived plan; that is often the case with Mr. V ind bas strated In this book the finest ideals 
great work, where a writer's feelings are deeply enlisted. Be f literary conception and execution.’ 





this as it may, the merit and charm are none the less; he bas TIMES se fe acares aie ¢ eny later rite 
seized well a splendid opportunity and has written one of the -aneen * — an A a oo A ik ; - = ba g gs end - 
great biographies of our literature.’’ pe . oF mene » as tenis bie ml as rome enti a ae tan weeks 

HORACE WHITE. ‘In my judgment a contribution to American story Ir at once becomes the standard, and probably the 
literature to take rank with the very best historical writing of final authority its theme.’ 
our time or any time. The only impartial history of the Washington (D. C.) STAR. Mr. Villard drawsa a compact 
Kansas war.’’ vivid, histor picture of the territ focussing f this perio 

ST. CLAIR McKELWAY in the Brooklyn EAGLE. ‘A ipon our Civil War Straight and clear in its literary way, this 
biography replete with facts and marked by courage and candor biography is a marvel of research and fair-mindedness."’ 
learning and justice.”’ HENRY WATTERSON in Louisville COURIER-JOUR- 

Portiand OREGONIAN. ‘The most valuable and comprehens!ve NAL. No fa may justiy be found with Mr. Villard’s telling 
biography issued this season, and the best and most candid of the story it is minute an ucid, altogether fair and unvar 
estimate of Jobn Brown.”’ nished 

W. E. CONNELLEY in the TOPEKA CAPITAL. “The un. Burlington (lowa) HAWKEYE. It is a book which w 
prejudiced student and seeker for truth will herald the book as take i ‘ ! ibrary f every we established home in 
a great contribution to American history."’ this part of the 

Fully illustrated with portraits and other illustrations. With copious notes and bibliography. $5.00 net. Postage 26 cents 
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The Senate vote, 44 to 11, in favor of | 
making the Panama Canal free of tolls 
in the! 
coastwise trade, is a greater disgrace | 
to this country than would have been | 


to American vessels engaged 


a naval defeat in the waters off Colon. 
We say this, because it is our firm be- 
lief, and we think it was conclusively 
shown in the Senate by the speeches of 
Root and Burton, that this action is in 
clear violation of our treaty with Great 
Britain. It certainly is in flat disre- 
gard of the letter of that treaty, and it 
We in- 
duced England to surrender her right to 
of the 
by making to her certain promises, and 


runs counter to its whole spirit. 


joint control interoceanic canal 
one of these promises we now propose 
It is said that the 
matter will be referred to arbitration at 
But the same vote that 


sanctioned the violation of the treaty 


coolly to disregard. 


The Hague. 


will refuse to submit to arbitration the 


question whether we have violated it. 


To do that it would be only necessary | 


to violate We have 
agreed to submit to arbitration disputes 
involving the interpretation of a treaty, 
and we have besought the whole world 


to note our virtuous example and to fol- 


another treaty! 


low it, but, of course, if we are now go- 


ing to act as if treaties did not exist, no | 


such covenants will bind us for a mo- 
ment. This was made perfectly clear 
in the Senate debates. Senator after 
Senator bluntly asserted that the whole 
thing was a question of stark national 


power, and that we should not consent | 


to arbitrate it, treaties or no treaties. 





Gov. Wilson’s speech of acceptance 
last week has been described by some 
as intensely radical; others think it un- 
duly congervative. His description of 
the existing evils that cry aloud for 
remedy is clear and firm. The tariff as 
the fons et origo of special privilege; 
the Trusts as the destroyers of compe- | 
tition, and the arbitrary makers of 
prices to the consumer; the danger that | 
what is called a “Money Trust” may un- | 


Gov. Wilson speaks of in strong and un- 


sparing language. 
of the haste 


But there is nothing 
ke 
Whe 


and rage of the veller 


and remodeller about him n he 


comes to speak of remedial 


measures, 


we hear the cool and sure-footed man 
of business, who knows that legislation 
be 


thing more than a theory. 


takes time and must born of some 


His definite 


goal is all the while there—and it to 


cut away ultimately every form of priv 


ilege, every concealed right of tl 


to tax the many, whether under the 


disguise of a tariff or a combination in 


un'awful restraint of trade—but 
pressing forward with dus 
of everything involved, and never in a 


way to alarm or destroy 
The old superstition that men of let 
ters cannot be men of affai 


John Morley gave it one buffet 


a speech which he made a few days ago 
“T want to ask you,” he said, “to banish 
from your minds the ridiculous idea 
that, because a man knows and 

books, he cannot know men, that he can 
not have the habits of public b s 

and cannot render useful service in Pa 
liament, in Cabinets, and in the great 
departments of state.” He went on to 
say that five or six of the last seven 
Prime Ministers of England had made a 


mark in the writing of books. Woodrow 


| Wilson has also; but before anybody 
'sneers at him as an amiable doctrinaire, 
it would be well to ask if he 


\likewise made a mark for sagaciously 


has not 
| judging men and events, and for display 
ling both political acumen and executive 


|vigor. The Hon. Jim Smith of New Jer- 


'sey had rather a patronizing opinion of 


i“the Doc.,” as he called him, until he 
‘discovered that the recluse from the 
shades of the academy was more than 
|his match for initiative and determina- 
‘tion even in the realm of practical poli- 
Mr. Wilson's speech of acceptance 
he 


the charm and freshness of 


| tics. 


is another proof that combine 


can 
that 


style 


to some may seem academic with prac- 


tical knowledge of affairs. 


It would be unfair to deny that there 
was a certain impressiveness about the 
a 


second Chicago Convention. Though 


awares get its grip upon the nation’s | very haphazard body, the members of 


commerce and industry—all these things | which were virtually self-elected, the 









very fact that so many people came to- 
gether from all parts of the country tes- 


tiled to their earnestness and their 


faith. And then there was the consid- 


erable number of enthusiasts and ideal- 
ists and social reformers who have been 
the 


In it they think they see their 


swept along by third-party move- 
ment. 
dreams coming true. Their broad social 
programme they imagine that they are 
already on the eve of realizing. This is 
it 


word 


is not a thing to fling 
These 


women eaten up of zeal for the cause of 


pathet ic, but 


a scornful at. men and 


social reform are doubly misled. They 


deceived, first of all, in thinking 


that the kingdom of heaven can be tak- 


en by violence, or that inveterate evils 
can be swept away in a night; and they 
are most of all deceived in pinning their 
faith to the greatest egotist and self- 
eeker of the age, in whom thers no 
truth or loyalty to cause or friend, What 
adds a poignant touch to the whole is 
the well-known fact that many of the e 
dreamers about a new lLeaven and @ 
new earth really have no confidence in 


Col. Roosevelt. They know him as capa- 


ambition 
they 
fur- 


his 


think 


betrayal which 


Yet 


ble of any 


seems to dictate they 


use him as a means of 


can safely 


reforming projects, and 


like, This il- 


thering their 
then drop him when they 
lusion of the social reformers who have 


Roosevelt 


5S 


gone with is more sorrowful 


than blameworthy—though it is plainly 


the latter—and is certain to be followed 


by a tragic awakening. 


It trifle to read that 


Gifford Pinchot is to take the stump for 


is a amusing 


the Third Party on the specific ground 


that it alone can be trusted to stand 
up for the true doctrine of conserva- 
tion. The joke of this lies in the fact 


that the conservation plank of the Bull 
Moosers is one of the most wishy-washy 
and facing-both-ways of any in their 
Those who profess to be in 
Mr. Pinchot did, 


thorough-going 


collection. 
the secret declare that 


indeed, draft a most 
conservation plank, calling in the stiff 
est way for centralized control at Wash- 
of all 
that the Colonel edited the 


At all events, the 


ington our unusual national re- 


but 
of it. 
finally adopted is a sad departure from 
Mr 


sources, 


life out form 


Pinchot’s known ideas. 


Vation, and de 


lands as quickly as pos 


ests and 


nineral lands Hence 


platform to 


pro 


without hinder 


to “ope n t¢ 


iltural lands 


‘agri 


ial forests” and to lease 


razing lands under equitable 


All this is obviously intend 


the impatient exploiters of 


The new Roosevelt con 


is also very tender of 


the States in this business 


It 


is peculiarly significant 


resources’ still under 


natural 


ontrol and goes on to say that 


wisely controlled and 


pe more 


held how’? By the national 


ent as the clearly 


argument 


and as Mr. Pinchot is known 


Oh, no, but “held in the pub 


That might mean anything, 


almost certainly put in by the 


to placate the mountaineers and 


who demand that the States 


control 





the time to hit the 


rybody is busy with politics; 


tired everybody out, and 


Wash 
all 


ous at nzton 


quabble < 


a good cover for sorts of 


ence besides the vicious pro 


en-vear tenure of office, 


smuggled into the 


bill 


rene has 


Appropriation an ap 


of s200.000 additional 


tor 


appointed outside the Civil 


The 


plan is obvious 


emporary employees are 


the Government payrolls 


a nice little collection of 


pollamen in the middle of 


idential campaign There is 


as 


for, 


Fed 


lightest excuse for this, 


nment out the 


point - 


Commission is ready 


Service 


to supply ‘ ligible persons who 


al satisfactory examinations 


to concern 


of 


the last thing 


a Senator, Temporary appointments 


this character, outside the rules, in 


1898, demonstrated in more departments 


than one their wastefulness and tinef 


ficiency 


The Nation 


Kansas and Oklahoma have chosen a 


method of celebrating the birth 


ew party. In Gov. Stubbs’s State 


ere was a fine chance to hit a reac- 


tionary head on the shoulders of Sena- 


tor Curtis, who was running for an en- 


dorse for reélection. Curtis is so 


ment 
all 


leader 


lost to sense of shame as to be the 


Taft in Kansas. Opposed to him 


Was 


Stubbs, seeking eleva- 
One 


the patriotic 


tion from Topeka to Washington. 


would have thought that there could be 


no question of the result of such a con- 
Yet 
beaten to a frazzle in the popular vote, 


dis- 


to 


test the armies of the Lord were 


and only the vote by legislative 


tricts saved Stubbs from retirement 


private life. The significant thing about 


ominousness 


1904, 


the Kansas primary is its 
If 
Parker opposing Roosevelt, the Colonel 
half 
Bryan polled 161,000 to Taft's 
It 


much figuring to find how small a 


for November. this were with 


could afford to Taft of his 


give 


But 


vote 


197,000 four years ago. does not re- 


quire 


his vote in 1908 the Presi- 


hold 


make the State 


portion of 


dent must this autumn in order to 


Democratic 





its best 


North 


Pidgin’’ English has seen 


we to believe the 


rald 


are 


days, if 


China He time was when this 


language in itself, 


all 


jargon was almost a 


and one that it was not at easy to 


ordinary 
of 


Now it 
There 


Chinese 


learn approximates 


English. are thousands edu- 


ated whom no one would 


and 
office 
simple Eng- 


dream of addressing in “pidgin,” 


even the number of house and 


boys who can understand 


lish increasing. This is hardly to be 


is 


wondered at, and hence the proposal is 


made to go the whole length, and abol- 


ish “pidgin” altogether. Unless _lin- 


guistic changes are more expeditiously 


made in the Orient than among us, how- 
will be a very difficult pro- 


it 


ever, this 


Moreover, why should be re- 


cess, 
garded as necessary, seeing what a few 
the of 
English? 


decades have done in direction 


dropping it for the genuine 


This consideration is enforced by the 


attitude of the Chinese Government, 


which is more and more insisting upon 
Chinese stu- 
if 


business 


in English for 


It 


COUTSECER 
indeed, Eng- 


the 


dents looks, as 


lish were to be lan- 


of 


guage the future in China. 


natural 
fleld 


French German, its 


rivals, have come into the too 


late to be serious competitors. 
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The services of William J. Burns in 
capturing criminals are insignificant in 
comparison with his services in feeding 
Yes 
terday he was telling District Attorney 
all 


city. 


the imagination of a great people. 


Whitman about the underworld in 


New York 


State’s Attorney of Maryland whom he 


To-day he informs a 
should prosecute for a recent lynching. 
To-morrow he will lay before the Cab. 
inet of Hayti a map showing the series 
of events that culminated in the burn- 
ing of the palace and the death of th: 
But 
one element in his appeal to the news- 
of 


is his detachment from the or- 


President. this ubiquity is only 


paper-reading public. even greater 


interest 


dinary and official forces to which we 


have committed our lives, our fortunes, 


and, as now appears, our sacred honor. 


The ludicrous contrast which the cre- 


ator of Sherlock Holmes was always 


drawing between him and the repre- 


sentatives of Scotland Yard comes close 
to being true now and then,as between 
A Bal- 


might 


Burns and the local detectives. 


timore police captain, indeed, 
well figure in Conan Doyle’s next story 
of Holmes. This worthy actually pene- 
trated the disguise of the Burns detec- 
who politely declined his offer of 
But chief hold 
the popular mind is his unvarying suc- 


he 


tives, 


assistance. Burns's on 


cess. The mere suspicion tnat had 
entered the Baltimore City Hall arous- 
ed consternation in every office situated 
there. He has revived the dying legend 


of the omniscient sleuth. 





The action of the Rutgers faculty and 
trustees in reference to the master’s de- 
gree is one more manifestation of the 
revival of the humanistic spirit in our 
educational world. This degree, as the 
report of the faculty committee recég- 
nizes, has lost its individuality. 


times it is merely the reward for the 


Some- 


completion of work in law, medicine, or 
divinity. More often it marks a step 
towards the doctorate, or is turned into 


a consolation prize for those who fail 


In many 


* 
higher degree. 


attain the 
it is the symbol of the finish- 
of graduate study. Rut- 
to rehabilitate it, and at 


to 
colleges, 
ing of a year 
gers proposes 
the same time to strike a blow for lib- 
eral The require 


two years of work instead of one. More- 


study. degree will 


over, it will be sharply contrasted with 
the doctor’s degree by a distinction of 


|purpose between them. It will be re- 





Aug. 


g. 15, 1912] 








garded at Rutgers “as a degree to be 
given after extended liberal study, and 
not, as in the case of the doctor's de- 
gree, after intense application to one 
subject and to original research,” and 
the studies pursued by the candidate for 
it will “constitute a distinct course by 
if he 


More spe- 


themselves, as they would were 
studying law or divinity.” 
cifically, the character of these studies 
is not to differ essentially from that of 
the elective courses generally offered to 
that 
mentary and liberal.” 


following the effort of Amherst to in- 


seniors; is, they are to be “ele- 


This innovation, 


crease interest in Greek, will be watch- 


ed closely. 





The loss of a Liberal seat in the bye- 


election at Northwest Manchester was 


generally expected—though not by so 
large a majority, above 1,200—but it is 
none the less a severe blow to the As- 
quith Government. For ever since 1906 
Manchester, as, indeed, all Lancashire, 
has been regarded as a Liberal strong- 
hold, absolutely committed to free trade, 
upon which it was hopeless for the Con- 
toying with to 


servatives, protection, 


make an assault. But now another seat 


even there has been wrested from the 


Liberals. The result plainly witnesses 
to much dissatisfaction within the par- 
ty, for it was the falling off of the Lib- 
eral poll by more than a thousand which 


gave the Tories the victory. Moreover, 


the vacancy itself was created by the 

resignation of Sir George Kemp, who Micers in order to make a Bi 
alleged business reasons, but who thin-|44Y. are released from 

ly veiled his real motive, which was “® know not what warnings 


strong disapproval of some of the Liber- 


al policies, especially those advocated 


In fact, it is the in- 
the 


by Lloyd George. 
dislike 


man’s insurance law which is supposed 


tense of latter's working- 


the 


equivalent 


warships, which, by 


ternational law, may 


azines. 
no 
by 
paid 
them. 


the 


main 


> a 
™N ‘ 
> < 


verses may induce the G 


order Lloyd George 
reform everything at 
no mistaking the p 


against the Liberals 





To our grandchild 
umns of our newspapers 
enough, but they will find 
regale them in the serious 
Englishmen, for example, go 


ing cruise. One of them 


who lands at an inviting spot 


, 


some photographs. S 


the party is placed under 

German officer, who charges 
“espionage.” Things do, 
black for 
of 
fancy, but as every 
official 


identical with 


tures landscapes that 


keen Vit 
ment well aware 


1s 
coast,’ to 


to a declaratio1 


Among these pictures are 


all the 


appeal 


lustrated Sunday supplement 


The facts that 


name or number, and 


the five gentlemen in 
crew, complete 
Solemn diplomat 
which will 


details of 


the secret archives, are undert 
the end, the Englishmen wh 


the peace of mind of a group 


that will fall upon a second off 


doors of the temple of Janu 


closed. And all 


in the affair keep their fa 





to account for the undoubted loss of New Zealand as “the 
popularity which the Ministry has in-|strikes” is rapidly coming to 
curred. There have been also serious in- be known as the land that 
ternal troubles in the coalition party. force the law against strik: 


The Liberals and their Labor allies have 
almost broken. In two recent bye-elec- « 
tions they have put up rival candidates 


Despite this, the Liberals won Henley, 


but the divided vote lost them Crewe. tice, or employers from | 
Now comes Northwest Manchester to their men as the result of 
add to the feeling of depression. The about wages or other condi 
Tory rejoicings are, of course, a little work. Heavy fines were to b 
exaggerated. There remains a large on either for violations of tl 


coalition majority in the Commons, 1 


which will take a lot of hammering be- 


fore it crumbles away. And these re- 


notification. 


provisions 


unions 


908 
the operation of 


The 


malt 
hief strength of the Act of 
designed to pre‘ 


from striking witho 


the Minister of Labor 


the Act, stat 
inflicted 


the fines 


them. They have 


“topograp! il 


make which 


d 





ition 


‘Viewing 


that 


of 


7 . 
employers, 
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» SS per cent had pa 
se of the work S4 | 
t is az 
t wors k t « i 
‘ arawt tt i 
ents a iz iwa \ | 
prisonment ind a » an! 
il itv of the ndividual nK i 
por the infons became more i i 
defiant, ordered strikes in di 
travention of the law—e. g., the st 


in Wellington, last 


ind counted upon immunity 


ition owing to the weakness of 


and the timidity of judg 


ent 


rhe net result is, as summed 





vr 


to gQil 


and a half from 


had, howeve! 


ias 


has been to perfect its system and 


its craft, it has made no moneys The 


ilso been unable 


At fir 


Parseval Company has 


to pay any dividends st 


took to produce only small airships, but 


ft 


the competition of the aeroplane on the 


one side and the Zeppelin on the other 

it the ground from under its feet, 
ind it has had greatly to increase the 
size and speed of its vessels At the 
same time, the Major feels that its pros- 
pects are not bad; that it ought to be 
able to compete with the Zeppelin Com- 
pany Both of them suffer from the 
fact that t cannot sell their product 
outside of Germany. As for aeroplanes, 
tl ‘ ar’ many companies manu- 
facturing them; some are prosperous, 
but not the Wright Company, which be- 
gan business with six hundred thousand 
marks capital ($150,000). It was doom 


because of th 


Wrights 


ed to failure in advance 


excessive price exacted by the 


”) 


for the use of their patents—$10,! 
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RELIEF AGAIN VETOED. 
Taft's veto, for the second 


President 


time, of a reducing the duties on 
is a 
still 


acting 


wool and woollen manufactures, 


explain and 
He 


from a sincere sense of duty, but it will 


proceeding hard to 


harder to justify may be 


be difficult to make the country believe 
People cannot have failed to notice 
articles which have 


Herald and other 


it 


the suggestive ap- 


peared in the Boston 
confidently 
of 
bill altering the wool duties, and frank- 
it 


The intimation was clear 


protectionist newspapers, 


predicting a Presidential veto any 


lv connectiag with the exigencies of 


the campaign 


that the protected manufacturers de 


condition prece 


We 


manded a veto as a 


dent to campaign contributions. do 


not say that this has been a motive 


with Mr. Taft, but it has obviously been 


in the minds of his campaign man 
rhe 


violently 


such 


veto will go before the 


ineTs 


country under suspicion that 
written for political effect. 


be 


if was 


The President, to sure, gives his 


but they are far from convinc- 


easons, 


ing. Last year, when he vetoed substan- 


tially the same measure, he had at least 


irgument: the Tariff Board had not 


one 


completed its investigation of the wool 


achedule. Until it had done so, Presi- 


dent Taft affirmed, he would not depart 


from the principle that Congress must 
reducing 


that 


for expert guidance in 
tariff It 
should have been willing to give the 
of the 


doubt, especially when it was a case of 


wait 


the seemed at the time 
he 
consuming public the benefit 
cutting down high duties which he him- 
self had pronounced “indefensible.” But 
he preferred to side with the beneficiar- 
les of Schedule K, 


could get no relief till the report of the 


He told us that we 


Tariff Board was in hand. Well, it came 
at last, and when it did, left the Payne- 
Aldrich rates on wool not a leg to stand 
It 
levied in Schedule K was prohibitive or 
Without 


on showed how duty after duty 
recommending 
that 
it presented a mass of sta 
it 


be 


extortionate 


any specific reductions was not 


ite function 
tistics and analyses which rendered 


certain that large reductions could 


made without harming anybody but 
monopolists, and greatly to the advan- 
tage of the purchasers of clothing and | 

| 


blankets and carpets These conclusions 


—— 


| ous process of deduction, he seeks to 


show that the duties proposed in the 
vetoed bill are a shade or a fraction too 
low here and there, and hence would 
mean injury to the wool-growers and 
disaster to the woollen manufacturers. 
A brief comparison of the figures will 
show on what slippery ground the Pres- 
ident chooses to stand. He declares that 
the duties on raw wool 
ought 20 A 
bill says he 
should promptly approve. 
of the reduction which he 


reduction in 
per cent. 
he 


But what is 


not to exceed 


making such a cut 
amount 


The percentages, based on the 


the 
vetoes? 
actual importation of last year, were 
given to the Senate by Mr. La Follette. 
On clothing wool, the ad valorem rate 
under the existing tariff figures out at 
The duty which the Pres- 


But 20 per 


44.5 per cent. 


ident vetoes is 29 per cent. 


or 
oo 


cent, off 44.5 would leave the rate at 


per cent. How does Mr. Taft know that 


this would mean safety, while 29 per 


cent 
does he know it, in view of the fact that 


would mean ruin? Especially how 


at least one-fifth of all the wool grown 
the 


sheep being raised for the profit derived 


in this country is a_ by-product, 


from mutton? The comparisons might 
be extended all up and down Schedule 
K. 


tops 


For example, on “Combed wool or 


and on wool or hair advanced in 
the washed or 


Payne-Aldrich 


beyond 
the 


any manner 


scoured condition,” 
959 


ale 


maintain that 


duties range from to per cent. 
Will Mr Taft seriously 
no more than 20 per cent. can be taken 
off those monstrous rates without, as he 
says, injury to 
the wool-growing industry”? The thing 
is absurd on its face. If a 20 per cent. 
reduction from 252 could be endured, it 


is certain that one of 25 or 30 or even 


causing “irretrievable 


50 could be. 

Another excuse which the President 
gives is that he was elected on a plat- 
to “maintain a de- 
necessary to offset 


form pledging him 
gree of protection 
the 
here and abroad.” 
tectionist dodge of 
completely discredited 


differences in cost of production 
But that little pro- 
1908 has now been 
so much so that 
the of this year 
shamefacedly abandoned it 
And the one thing that did more than 


anything else to destroy the notion that 


Republican platform 


entirely. 


‘you can frame a tariff on the basis of 


‘Tariff Board! Again and again in that 
document the admission was made that 
trustworthy figures showing the true 
cost of production could not be obtain- 
ed. Thus in reference to wool by-pro 
ducts, noils, and the various wastes, the 
Board explicitly said: “No comparison 
as to the cost of production, of such 
products can be made.” Again and 
in the report we find phrases 
being “fluctuating” 
“the widest divergencies,” 


again 
about there ele- 
ments and 
which made anything like an accurate 
determination of the cost of production 
impossible. Yet the President in his 
veto leans upon this theory which skill- 
ed economists and experienced business 
men knew from the first to be hollow, 
and which his own Tariff Board was 
forced to admit to be a broken reed! 
The force of inconsistency could hard- 
Taft, 


sure, asserts that he is anxious to pro- 


ly go further. President to be 


cure reduced wool duties, and urges 


Congress to stay in session until it can 
But 
The House has 


frame a bill which he will sign. 
there is a shorter way. 
already passed the bill over his veto; 
let the Senate do the same. 


REVIVAL AND THE CAM- 
PAIGN. 


In the history of American politics, 


TRADE 


many diverse influences have contribut- 
ed to the turning of popular majorities 
to the one side or the other after the 
campaign was under way; and one of 
those influences is the condition of busi- 
ness. Good times in a Presidential 
year have always been helpful to the 
party in power and have frequently 
been a decisive campaign factor. Alb 
political experience goes to show that 
| people who are prosperous are disposed 
_to vote for continuance in office of the 
party under which prosperity prevailed, 
jand that people confronted with hard 
times in their own affairs are apt to 
follow any party which proposes chang- 
es in legislation and promises restored 
| good times as a result of them. 

The election of 1908, when the party 
previously in power was continued in 
office notwithstanding the financial pan- 
ic of the year before, might seem an 
exception; and in fact it was the only 
instance in our history when that result 
followed on just such an occasion. But 


the President now accepts, as he could | cost of production at home and abroad recovery from financial depression had 


not avold doing, but by some mystert-| 


, 


was precisely the wool report of the 


| been unusually rapid in 1908; a weak 
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Democratic candidate, discredited by his | 


attitude on the currency in 1896, ran 
against Mr._Taft, and probably, also, 
recoilection of the immense prosperity 
under the Republican régime, a very 
few years before, did much to counter- 
balance resentment at the business dis- 
tress with which 1908 began. 

In another way, the election of 1896 
might appear to be an exception to the 
rule; for the judgment of political his- 
tory is that Bryan was defeated in that 
year largely through the return of good 
prices for an abundant harvest in the 
agricultural States, and yet the Demo- 
cratic party, which had nominated Bry- 
an, was the party in power before elec- 
That, 
occasion on which return of better times 
But the 
1896 had delib- 
itself off from association 


tion. then, was apparently an 
helped the opposition party. 
Bryan Democracy of 
erately cut 
with 
was in office; it had denounced the poli- 


the Cleveland Democracy which 


cies and actions of the Administration, 
and had declared that conditions were 
such that prosperity could not return, to 
the farming districts especially, until 
It 


something 


those policies were reversed. nat- 


urally followed that when 
like prosperity did return in the two or 
three months before election, there was 
a drift of popular support away from 


Mr. Bryan. 

The relation of the parties this year 
Mr. 
Taft, running against Mr. Wilson alone 


is not wholly unlike that of 1896. 


as he ran against Bryan four years ago, 
would be helped in his candidacy by the 
return of better times and hurt by con- 
tinuance of business reaction. But Mr. 
Roosevelt and his third party stand this 
year in the same relation to business 


conditions as Bryan and the Democrat- | 


ic-Populist alliance did sixteen 
ago. The Roosevelt platform appeals to 
It not only endeavors to 
take advantage of the demands for re- 
form, in such directions as tariff sched- 
ules and corporation regulation, in 
which the great body of thinking citi- 
zens unite, and which both the other 
parties have incorporated in their plat- 
forms, but it assumes, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, that everything is wrong, and 
that our whole governmental and social 
system must be ripped wide open to 
bring back real prosperity. 


years 


discontent. 


Now, such an appeal as this would be 
most effectively 


by hard 


reinforced 


as those of the autumn of 1907, or even 
those of a year ago, when the familiar 
reaction from a premature effort at af- 


ter-panic trade revival was distinctly un- 


der way, it would have offered ideal op- 


portunity for appealing to people angry, 


despondent, and discontented over the 


state of their own affairs. Business re 


Increas 


covery, a profitable harvest, and 


ing employment would equally be a 
heavy handicap. How is this influencs 
likely to operate on the present occa 
sion? 


After a checkered and uncertain 


sea 
son, it is beginning to appear that the 


country will have this year one of the 


largest and most profitable harvests in 


its history. The wheat crop will prob 


ably be the largest, with one exception, 
in half a dozen years, and forty to fifty 
million bushels above 1911; the oats 


crop will surpass all precedent; the corn 
crop promises to run close to the larg- 


est of our past harvests, and 


prices for 


all these products are on a basis profit 


the farmers by reason of the 


able to 
deficient yield of all of them last year. 
There 


cotton-crop outlook; 


is little dissatisfaction over the 


the South will not 


duplicate the unprecedented harvest of 
last year, but, because of that fact, the 
planters’ lately acute apprehension of 
non-remunerative prices is removed 
By all the larger tests, something like 
genuine business revival is at least fair- 
sight. Labor is unusually well 
The 


for last month far exceeded the highest 


ly in 


employed. country’s iron output 


July record in our history, and the steel 


industry is supplied with advance or- 


This 
of 


ders running well into next year. 
is ordinarily the most trustworthy 
all indications regarding the tendency 
of business generally. The total amount 
of the 


drawn in checks on the banks 


country, another test of trade condi- 
tions, last month exceeded by 7 or 8 per 
cent. the highest figure ever previously 
reached at that time of year. Along 
with this, the condition of our money 
markets is unusually sound and strong. 

In setting forth these known facts, we 
make no account of any such temporary 
and artificial reaction as sometimes oc- 


curs as a result of political misgiving 


itself: that influence is usually over- 
estimated Nor have we any idea of 
predicting what Wall Street calls a 


“boom.” The essential fact is that we 


are not confronted by hard times, and 





times. Conducted under such conditions 
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lend a 


SS = 


that the voter is not likely to 


ready ear to the professional 


agitator 
merely because of disturbance by trad 


If 


pointing 


depression. these of the 


signs 


ment are the way to good 


times generally in the autumn, there can 
be 


no great doubt as to whose candi 


dacy will be hurt by them 


THE CHILD IN COURT 


So quickly do we become accustomed 


to a new order of things in our social 


arrangements that it is not easy to real- 
ize how recent is the system of treating 
child 


methods than those we have established 


an offending according to other 


for his erring elders. Yet it 


til July 1, 


was not unl- 


1899, that Illinois led the way 


in this respect by the founding of a 


separate court for children. Up to that 


time, childrerf who were arrested were 


dealt with, so far as any provision of 


recognized, in the same manne: 
If 
put 


law as 


adults. unable to furnish bail, they 


were into cells in the police sta- 


if 


tion, tried by the police justice, and, if 


fined and committed to 
If 
able or unwilling to pay the fine, it was 
laid 
at the uniform rate of fifty cents a day. 
$500, 
sufficient 


Bridewell for 


convicted, were 


the city prison. the parents were un- 


out” by these youthful criminals 


In Chicago, a fine of which was 


sometimes imposed, was to 


keep a boy in the the 


greater part of a year, and did actually 
to 


so confine a boy of fifteen just prior 


the establishment of the juvenile court, 


while one of nine served between 
three and four months. As the pay- 
ment of the fine reduced the limited 


resources of the family by just so much, 


its imposition presented a cruel prob- 


lem to all concerned. Under these con- 
ditions, it is not strange that police jus- 
tices often “let off” the children brought 
A 
were pardoned by the Mayor. 
One-third of the 


before them. considerable number 


But dis- 
charge was no remedy. 
boys committed to prison in the six 
months preceding the opening of the ju- 
venile court had been committed before, 
some of them as many as six times. 

The records of the Chicago Juvenile 
first of 
ence have now been tabulated and stud- 


the 


Court for the decade its exist- 


ied, and the results published by 


Russell Sage Foundation in a volume 
entitled “The Delinquent Child and the 
the introduction Miss 
the chief of Federal 


Children’s Bureau, points out that the 


Home.” In Julia 


C Lathrop, the 
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onsequence 


of the juvenile court 


tem so far is not so much definite 


ement in the condition of those 


among whom juvenile offenders 


come; still less is it a solution 


problem. Rather, it is a revela- 


or the 


rhe 


situation, “the truth made 


fundamental element in 


velation is the necessity of deal- 


children concerned, not as 


units, but as organic parts of 


eighborhoods. 


the child 


and n less 


Even 


elder does live unto 


He is deeply affected by the 


fortunes, whether the unfortu 


te aspect of these is merely financial, 
as relation to such darker phenom- 
drunkenness, 


d all 


ill-treatment, and 


for that makes a real 


that has to be is 


here 
break- 


This situ- 


faced 


than the 


serious 


the idea of the home 


as two sides. There is the home 


destroyed as a home by the in- 


difference of those who are at the head 


of it, and there the home which is 


is 
adversely affected by cire umstances, such 


as the 


death of the natural wage-earner, 
work, 


of the 


ck of illness, or desertion 


None 


ot 


parents. of this latter 


is more common than the “home 


mother who has no time to be 


to her children except a 


iiwinner Little wonder that they 


get ahead of her,” and that she turns 


despair to a mightier power than her 


nowevet she feels 


much of disgrace 


ng to do with courts and proba 


office) Of this group also the 


is 


vhose parents, with the best will 


without control over 


has become 


child 


a com 


of the immi 


Americanized 


than his parents, must be 


r? 


hem which 


in matters in 


this relation is reversed 


elops a sen of superiority to 


him 
ofr 


them, therefore, that renders 


ilt if not impossible of control 


that is broken down through 


ndifference of the parents to thelr 


an example is that In which the 


arning ability is exploited for 


natural 


be 


benefit of his protec 


envelope must handed 


very week unopened 


ately connected with this break 


Intin 


down of the home is the rise of the 


“gang.” There is no doubt that the mor 
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serious offences, and even some of the 


purely mischievous acts, are committed 
by boys in groups who would never have 
been So 
definitely “gangs” 


moving of 


guilty of the offence singly. 


localized are these 


that occasionally the mere 


the family 
of 


to another street solves the 
“bad But the 


spirit lies deeper than this would 


problem the boy.” 


“gang 
indicate, and it is evident that the way 
out in this respect lies in the direction, 
not of abolishing the “gang,” but of ele- 


vating its motives. Somehow it 


be 


must 
led to care for play of a higher sort 
than taking what belongs to others. But 
Are 
we to attempt the salvation of this por- 


the profounder question remains. 
tion of society by substituting.a court 
for the 
thinkable. 


home? Such an outcome is un- 
The is but 


a temporary help for the trouble. There 


juvenile court 
is, and cannot but be, something grossly 
incongruous in the appearance of a child 
in court. Indeed, the authors of the work 
mentioned above say uncompromisingly, 
“the only way of curing delinquency is 
to prevent it.” Justice Hoyt of this city, 
in discussing one phase of the matter, 
“The chil- 
should as 


remarks: main work of a 


dren's court be to preserve 
intact when 
To 
must be re- 
of building 


out of wrecks the real home that, how- 


much as possible the family 


misfortune overtakes it.” this we 


may add that every means 


sorted to for the purpose 


ever humble, is infinitely better for the 
child all the 


that can devised. 


than judicial machinery 


be 


HUMANISM. 


The titk the latest book from Ox- 


ford in support of the Classical propa- 


1e ot 


is not without significance. For- 


ganda 


merly it seemed sufficient to dwell on 


the ewsthetic superiority of Greek art 


and literature, but of recent years that 


appeal has been reinforced by an at- 


the 
Greek 


tempt to set forth ethical and prac- 


tical value of ideas for men to- 


the 
And 


day in 


Mr. R. W. 
calls his volume of essays “The Greek 


Its The 
well, its effect 


zation. 80 Livingstone 


Genius and Veaning to Us.” 


change is and will have 


in time, though at present the new ap- 


peal may seem to fall on deaf ears. 


Mr. Livingstone is right also in see- 


the crux of the matter is in the 


be 


ing that 


to attached to the word “hu- 


There 


sense 


manism are few more import- 


ant problems than this,” he declares; 


distraction of our own civili-| 


“is humanism right? Is it right to take 
a purely human attitude towards life, 
to assume that man is the measure of 
all 


though the unseen may be there, still 


things, and to believe that, even 
we can know our duty and live our life 
without reference to it? That is perhaps 
the biggest question of the present day.” 
The real problem could not be stated 
more vigorously, and no one can read 
Mr. of Greek 


humanism 


Livingstone’s exposition 


without pleasure and en- 
Yet it 


is not quite plain that he has grasped 


largement of mind. in the end 
the full force of the word. Certain writ- 
ers, among whom not the least guilty 
is a philosophical Fellow of his own 
college, Corpus Christi, have deliberate- 
ly clouded the meaning of “humanism” 
by it with 
ism,” which is in fact its very opposite, 


confusing “humanitarian- 
and it is not clear that Mr. Livingstone 
has escaped entirely from this entangle- 
ment. His praise of the Sophists as the 
true exponents of humanism, his ac- 
ceptance of Nietzsche's sharp distinction 
between the Dionysian and Apollonian 
aspects of Greek civilization, his em- 
phasis of the exotic side of Plato, and 
his rejection of Sophocles as the norm 
of Athenian at 
to raise in one’s mind. 
“Man is the 
no doubt that is humanism; 


genius, are sufficient 


least a doubt 


measure of all things’— 
it rejects 
the superhuman, and, in a sense, the 
supernatural, but he is far from under- 
stending its full 
that it excludes also the higher, even 


the highest, elements of human nature 


scope who supposes 


itself. The error is not new. The Greeks 
gave us the sense of beauty, is the old 
saying, but they did so by limiting them- 
selves to laws of harmony and propor- 
tion; the Middle Ages gave us the sense 
of the infinite. Renan made the notion 
popular by his Prayer on the Acropolis, 
in which, after praising the spotless and 
radiant beauty of Athena, he turned 
from her shrine to the vault of St. So- 
phia with the cry: “O abime, tu es le 
Dieu unique!” 

The The 


Greeks have had no monopoly of the 


notion is doubly false. 
sense of beauty on the one hand, and on 
the other hand their submission to the 
laws of harmony by no means excludes 
that religious exaltation which we call, 
for lack of a better name, the infinite. 
Their great creation, their unique con- 
the 


union of beauty and religious exaltation 


tribution to the world, was just 





o, 


eee > 
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in forms which remain normally human 


—that, indeed, is humanism in the high- 


est meaning of the word. If a man 
doubts the uniqueness of this gift he 
can easily persuade himself by looking 
at the Elgin marbles and comparing 
them with what he may see elsewhere of 
art and religious decoration. It is a dull 
soul that can stand before those wea- 
ther-worn blocks of stone, commonly 
called the Three Fates, and not feel, 
along with their wonder of sheer beau- 
ty, the strange lift and thrill of emo- 
tion, the mystery of deep opening with- 
in the heart to deep, which Renan pro- 
fessed to feel before the abime. There 
are infinite treasures of beauty that owe 
nothing to Greece, there are idols and 
temples which strike the beholder with 
awe, but this human sublimity will be 
found nowhere else in the world, or if 
found, whether in the Western Renais 
sance or in’ the Buddhistic art of the 
Far East, can be traced directly to the 
influence of Greece. Wherever this influ- 
ence has not passed, you will find a di- 
vorce between measured human beauty 
and religious exaltation, and an attempt 
to express the infinite by symbols that 
are either exaggerated or grotesque or 
merely vague. The Hindu who wish- 
es to image the divine wisdom will 
carve an idol with many heads, or if 
he wishes to set forth the divine power, 
will give to his god a hundred arms. 
The men of the Middle Ages knew well 
enough what is beautiful, but when they 
undertook to visualize the saint they 
made him meagre and unlovely. Even 
the cathedrals seek the impression of 
sublimity by spaces and lines that over- 
whelm the worshipper with the sense of 
his littleness; they may be beautiful, but 
they are not human. Goethe could create 
beauty, but when he thought of the 
power which speaks to us so humanly 
in the Three Fates he could only express 
it in the vague and grotesque symbol- 
ism of the mystic Mothers. 

The true humanism, which speaks in 
the marble of the Parthenon, does not 
possess authority and saving power be- 
cause the human is there regarded as 
excluding the divine, but the very con- 
trary. The Elgin marbles merely put 
into visible form the philosophy of Plato, 
who was ready to follow as a god any 
man who knew how to combine in his 
conduct the law of the one and the law 
of the many; they express the same 
truth which Aristotle taught in his Eth- 


The Nation 


ics, that virtue is the golden mean of! 


compromise rather than any excess of 


self-sacrifice, but that th: 
is rightly known only 

sires in contemplation to behold the un- 
moved, all-moving unity If we forget 
this composite meaning of humanism. 
we shall confuse it either with the hard, 
dry formalism of the pseudo-classics, 
or with the sentiment of modern hu 


manitarianism. 


“DETECTIVENESS” IN FICTION 

Stories of crime and mystery form 
one of the streams of literature w! icl 
show no signs of drying up. We do not 
mean shilling shockers, but tl respec 
table novels of the season Formerly 
these represented no particular fad, and 


the public found at least variety in 
them. Some years ago, when “The Mys 
tery of the Yellow Room” appeared, it 
was generally assumed that nothing so 
good of its kind would be published fo1 
a long time to come. A detective sté ry, 
in the popular estimation, was not to be 
rigged up out of hand, but required in 
spiration comparable to that of the poet 
ic sort. But the past sea@Son has seen a 
somewhat changed attitude. There have 
appeared “The Mystery of the Second 
Shot,” “The Mystery of the Boule Cab 
inet,” and other thoroughgoing dete: 
tive stories, besides a number of books, 


like “The Miracle, which, 


though not 


Ealing 
belonging strictly to that 
class, have made use of what one criti 
has termed a certain “detectiveness,” o1 
zest for the professional manner of un 
ravelling complicated episodes. We may 
hope that a most enjoyable type of fi 
tion is not to be lost by being overdon: 
or gradually merged into other sorts of 
tales. 

For a good detective story affords a 
unique pleasure for certain moods. Pre- 
cisely what its special virtue is can per- 
haps be best appreciated when the mo 
tive for a great crime, like the Rosen 
thal murder, is in the process of unfold- 
ing. Some people will have it that even 
the best detective story does not reflect 
actual conditions; that, as with Charles 
Lamb’s well-known experience with 
Restoration drama, the reader is trans 
ported to a pleasant land of burglary 
and murder which is harmless because 
not real. But such a view is contro 
verted by the attitude created by mere 
ly reading the newspapers these days. 


Interest is sharply centred upon the 


links of cause and effect leading 
conviction of the culprits; 
conditions of gambling in New York 
which have incidentally been laid bat 
as well as outlying domestic tragedies 
connetted with the crime, fall into t 


background. The public interest for t 


nonce has become relentlessly detective 
with little sentiment to spar: \ 
complete picture of the crime will 
ite general interest only after the bu 


ness Of conviction is at an end 


For devotees the detective story 
a stirring mental exercise, with 
enough of the complex background 


to distinguish it from a problem 


nathematics. Whatever thrills of 
‘ e eX d me by wavy of t 
t I tarting direct l 
3 The | ad {ts 
pathy, and applies to every tua 
the dry light of reason. It is on] 


en ones reason is baffled, leaving 


murder unexplained or the ghost at 
large, that one feels privileged to s 
der. And such a shudder is remarka 


biy different from a start that 

thinking The detective story 1) 
reason to some of big half-myste 
of human conduct; and the result f 
the ordinary reader is not dissimilar t 


that felt by the 


philosopher 
ing to square with his poor apparat 


the secrets of Nature and Providence 


In the best detective stories, intel t 
5 paramount Characters, dz 
other standards, may seem unrea 
out disturbing the reader equan 
provided the chain of causation kep 
logically perfect. The disregard of this 
axiom has resulted in many failures 
(,aboriau, not content to write 1 mnere 
tale of myster ried to convert it into 


a well-rounded novel 
notable recent instance of the thing 

the endeavor of Gaston Lerou He 
Perfume of the Lady in Black,” the s 
quel of The vystery of the Yell 


Without Knowing quite why 


Room,” 


readers found their interest in it flag- 
Zing In Ome pects it | the 

tlest story of its kind. The shifting 
emi-tropical atmosphere is finely 


caught and ought a priori to add in 


ensity to the central mystery of doubt 
ful identity The mystery itself is d 
eloped with rare psychological insig 
and the relation between a mother and 
son is so acutely defined as to make a 
certain noticeable halt in the process 


of detection seem perfectly natural. Yet 
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impatience with the story is inevitable. | vestments of the working classes equal, | 


From habit the reader holds his atten- 


tion in readiness for running down a 


crime—for that and nothing more—and 


his mind relaxes when outlying mate- 


rial is brought in. 


There is another feature which. writ- 


ers of detective stories would do well 


not to throw overboard. Sir Conan 


Doyle understood its value. Every such 
should have its confronting detec- 


That 


tale 


tives they must always be an 


professional is not so 
that the 


should sometimes win out would make 


amateur and a 


and professional 


necessary, 


a desirable climax; if he happened to 


be a member of the regular police force 
not a Burns man, and was still success- 


ful, the climax would be greater yet, 


and, on occasion, probably not unde- 


served. In any case, the reader is best 


served when the ratiocination is car- 


ried on in the formal way thus offered. 
If 
spur to reason out every situation for 


it is not, he has not the necessary 


himself, which is really the best part of 


the game. 


AUSTRALASIAN LITERATURE. 


Syoney, Australia, July 6. 

If “colonials” watch the personages 
and methods of the motherland with a 
keener than most Englishmen, it 
may happen that foreigners take a 
truer view of a colony than its own citi- 
zens. Dr. Marcus Herz has been tour- 
ing in New Zealand, and, besides the 
usual description of the remarkable fea- 
tures of that picturesque country and 
some account of the surviving fragments 


eye 


of its indigenous race, has felt himself | 


able to eatimate its public policy and ap- 
praise its public men. Dr. Herz’s judg- 
ment on the new legislative measures 
and administrative institutions peculiar 
to New Zealand is uncompromisingly ad- 
verse. All of these, he unhesitatingly 
asserts, or nearly all of them, are fail- 
The industrial arbitration system 
is even worse than a failure, he alleges; 
it has increased the antagonism between 
classes and fed the greed of the artisan. 
The old-age pension scheme, and indeed 
whole industrial policy, have killed 
of self-reliance among the 
workers. Had such legislation and such 
inatitutiona been more successful, they 
would atlll be unsuited for adoption by 
larger and more populous countries that 
are necesearily less self-sufficing. 

Such critielams would be deadly were 
they well founded, and there is certain- 
ly much to be said in their favor; but 
Dr. Herz has almost ignored the other 
side. The spirit of self-reliance cannot 
be quite destroyed in countries like New 
Zealand and Australia, where the in: | 


ures 


the 


apirit 


‘either as a civilian or as a warrior. 


if they do not exceed, those of the same 
classes in any other country. So far 
from being unsuited for exportation, the 
new institutions are actually passing to 
older lands. Twenty-five years ago Eng- 
land adopted from New Zealand county 
councils; she has lately adopted the pub- 
lic trust office; and compulsory indus- 
trial arbitration is looming in the dis- 
tance. Italy, we may add, has just tak- 
en state life insurance from New Zea- 
land, and she has gone further than New 
Zealand is yet prepared to go by confer- 
ring a monopoly on the state depart- 
ment; but New Zealand has now incor- 
porated fire insurance with her life in- 
surance, also without the monopoly that 
would alone justify either. 

Dr. Herz has justly appraised Richard 
Seddon, the chief author or initiator of 
most of these measures. He was not a 
great man; he fell far short of great- 
ness. His ideas were never original, but 
always borrowed; his function (is it not 
that of all statesmen?) was, with un- 


daunted courage, to convert them: into | 


realities. He was only the speaking- 
tube of the masses, never their leader. 
He it was who taught them to see in 
the state a milch cow. He was the slave 
of Demos. Not great, assuredly; but 
only lucky. 

The Maori people is probably the only 
indigenous race whose warriors have 
had biographies all to themselves. Three 


lat least have been thus honored, and of 
the third, Te Rauparaha, a second biog- | 


raphy has just been issued.* What had 
this brown-skinned savage done, the 
American reader may ask, to deserve 
such a distinction? He was the most 
talented member of an intelligent race 
that English officials encountered in New 
Zealand. He had gentlemanly manners 
and a taking address; he was a persua- 
sive and impressive, nay, an eloquent 
and powerful speaker and a close reason- 
er. Though born a chief, he worked his 


|\way up to unquestioned ascendency by 


the exercise of faculties that would have 
won him a high place in any country, 
As 
a fighting chief, he showed personal 
bravery, skilled tactics, and a genius for 
strategy, while his diplomacy before, 
during, and after a war was worthy of 
a statesman. About the time when Na- 
poleon died at St. Helena this “Na- 
poleon of the South” conducted a bold 
and daring migration of his tribe from 
its ancestral seats to a land of promise 
in the south of New Zealand, fighting 
his way inch by inch, inflicting a suc- 
cession of defeats on the tribes that 
resisted his advance, and aiding his 
march by careful planning, discreet fore- 
thought, delicate negotiation, accurate 
calculation, and sagacious strategy. It 
was an epic expedition, almost as mem- 





*An Old New Zealander; or, Te Rauparaha, the 
Napoleon of the South By James Cowan. Loo 


don and Melbourne: Whitcombe & Tombs. 108, 64 


orable in its kind as the Retreat of the 
Ten Thousand, and by means of it the 
Maori chief almost realized his own 
wild dreams of building up a Maori 
kingdom along the shores of Cook’s 
Straits. Then he came into collision 
with the English, who had just set foot 
in the land they were to’ convert into a 
new Britain at the antipodes, and the 
unconquered chief—as great in his own 
world as Pompeius and Cwsar were in 
theirs—fell before a conquering people. 
All this and much more is told in a 
unique biography, a masterpiece in its 
| way, written by an ex-legislator who at 
one time promised to be “the John 
Bright of New Zealand.” The glowing 
diction betrays its oratorical origin, but 
the eloquent style is based on exhaus- 
tive research, ample knowledge of the 
traditions that still linger among Rau- 
paraha’s tribesmen, personal acquaint- 
ance with men who knew the old war- 
rior, and a complete mastery of the 
abundant literature relating to him and 
his race. 

James Cowan's “Adventures of Kim- 
ble Bent” (Whitcombe & Tombs, 5s.) is 
a romance, but no fiction. It narrates, 
in words taken down from his own 
mouth, the story of an American, who 
was born in Maine, where his father, 
Waterman Bent, was a shipbuilder at 
Zastport, and his mother, Eliza Senter, 
had been a half-caste Indian girl of the 
Musqua tribe, whose villages stood on 
the banks of the Ste. Croix River. At 
| Eastport Kimble was born on August 24, 
'1837. With his mother’s roving blood 
in him he ran away from home and took 
‘ship on board the United States training 
frigate Martin, where he remained for 
|three years, till he was paid off. He 
‘next booked his passage to Liverpool, 
|where he enlisted in the British army 
‘in 1859. Escaping thence, he made him- 
'self a stowaway on an American ship, 
| but was buffeted by heavy seas and land- 
led at Glasgow. There he was detected 
jas a deserter, and sent with his regi- 
iment, first to India and next to New 
|Zealand. The restless Indian blood in 
him again prompted him to desert, and 
he fled to the Maoris, with whom the 
| British were then waging an inglorious 
guerrilla war. He took an oath never 
to go back to the English, or he would 
|have been burnt alive, and though he 
lonce made the attempt, he never again 
, left the Maoris. He became one of them, 
\lived as they did, and had three succes- 
sive (not simultaneous) Maori wives. 
Though, in a photograph, he now ap- 
pears clothed in European fashion, he 
was then dressed in a flax mat or a 
blanket, like his brown-skinned mates, 
eating their food, and made to toil like 
a slave, as indeed he was. He dwelt 
with the more savage tribes—those who 
had revolted against British rule and 
had forsaken the religion to which the 
missionaries had converted them. They 
jhad concocted a new religion largely 
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from the Old Testament, though with | 


loans from the New, and strangely blend- 
ed with some of their own wild super- 
stitions. They had even gone back to 
cannibalism. In all this, save cannibal- 
ism, Bent took part. 

His accounts of the tribe and its us- 
ages, as given to Mr. Cowan, are of emi- 
nent value. He tells of the council town 
or village and of the praying-house and 
council hall there, 120 feet in length. He 
portrays the founder of the new relig- 
ion, its high-priest and prophet, whom 
he knew. He tells of the daily worship, 
the long prayers, night and morning; 
the morning hymns, the daily proces- 
sions around the flagstaff. His history 
of the war is the first that has been 
given from the Maori side. He describes 
the secret war-rites of the Hau-Haus, 
which no living white man but himself 
has witnessed. 
ing of the fort and the inability of the 
well-handled Maoris to resist the wild 
rush of the maddened troops. It was 
believed that in the course of the action 
he killed his old colonel, but he de- 
clares that he never fired a shot. After 
the war was over, he continued to live 
with the Maoris. In later years he has 
been a medicine-man and a tohunga, or 
priest. For he still lives, in his seven- 
ty-fifth year, and he sometimes yearns to 
return to the home of his boyhood on 
the coast of Maine. a.Ge 


NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The memory of George Dyer is insepar- 
ably associated with that of Charles Lamb, 
who dearly loved the shy, awkward, and 
half-blind student. Writing to Moxon in 
February, 1832, he bears this, a final, testi- 
mony to G. D.: 


G. was born, I verily think, without origi- 
nal sin, but chooses to have a conscience, 
as every Christian gentleman should have; 
his dear old face is insusceptible of twist 
they call a sneer, yet he is apprehensive of 
being suspected of that ugly appearance 
When he makes a compliment he thinks he 
has given an affront—a name is a person- 
ality. 

Dyer loved Lamb with equal sincerity, and 
this will give interest to an obituary notice 
written by him which appears to have elud- 
ed the notice, so far as I remember, of the 
various biographers and bibliographers who 
have dealt with gentle Elia. Dyer, as is well 
known, became a Unitarian, and to the num- 
ber for March, 1835, of the Christian Re- 
former—a periodical issued in the interests 
of that denomination—he contributed the 
following memorial notice: 


We now announce the decease of an 
amiable, benevolent, and ingenious man, Mr 
Charles Lamb, who died at Edmonton, after 
a few days’ illness, on Saturday, the 27th 
December last, in the 61st year of his age 
Mr. Lamb was well known to the public as 
a man of literature, and the memoirs of men 
of literature are often to be traced in their 
writings. Thus, in the case of Mr. Lamb 
We collect that he was descended from a 
family in Lincolnshire, but was born in 
London, and received his education in 
Christ's Hospital; that at an early period he 
became a clerk in the India House, where 
he was greatly esteemed for his good hu 
mor; that he removed from it, at length 
with a handsome annuity (being placed on 


He narrates the storm-| 





the superannuated list); and that he lived 
in intimacy with the first geniuses and poets 
of his time. The following is a list of his 
published works as correct as we can give 
them : 


A small volume of poems, in conjunction 
with his friends Charles Lioyd and &. 7 
Coleridge. 1795 

Another small volume: ntitled Blank 


Verse,” in conjunction with C. Lioyd 798 
John Woodville, a Tragedy 1802 
Specimens of the English Dr: t I 

1808 
Tales from Shakespeare 2 s s 

the 3rd edition of which was published 

1813. 

A Tale of Rosamond Grey and Old Blind 


Margaret 
The Adventures of Ulvsses. : « 
The Works of Charles Lam! > vols ISIN 


Elia, a Collection of Essays and Pros 
Papers. 1823. This may be te! l his most 
popular work, and appeared originally it 
the London Magazine 

A volume of Poetry, entitled Albun 


Verses.” 1830. To which ay be added, a 
Second Series of his Specimens of the 
English Dramatic Poets,” which appeared 
in Mr. Hone’s “Every-Day Book,” under the 
title of “The Garrick Papers, from works 
contained in the British Museum.” 

A small poetic piece, entitled “Satan in 
Quest of a Wife.” 1831 

A volume comprising ““ 
Elia.” 1833. 

An afterpiece, under the title of “Mr. H.” 

It is but justice to Mr. Lamb to say, that 
in the above works he has in general dis 
played as much literary taste as he has 
pathos and wit; Nis peculiar talent was 
humor, and his principal delineations are 
taken from private and domestic life but 
he is always pleasing, and his style is 
rather after the manner of our old English 
masters, of which he was a professed ad 
mirer (although we do not consider him in 
the light of an imitator), rather than of 
those authors termed classical, on whom he 
was taught to put so high a value at [a] 
public school; and though he continued to 
read and admire the latter, he chose to be 
considered as an English writer of the old 
school. 

The above list will, we think, present a 
true picture of the late Mr. Charles Lamb; 
for, what he appears in his writings before 
the public, he was seen to be in his life 
and conversation among his friends. He was 
sociable in his manners, critical and exact 
in his taste, of a rich imagination, and a 
most sprightly wit; and as a man humane 
in his feelings and benevolent in his ac- 
tions. His jokes, which were always kept 
within the bounds of decorum, never lost 
him a friend nor made him an enemy To 
sum up the whole, we consider him to have 
been a person possessed of the finest quali- 
ties, both of head and heart 

Mr. Lamb’s amiable disposition eminently 
fitted him for domestic life, but he never 
was married; he lived forty years in a most 
tender friendship with an only sister; they 
were similar in their pursuits and studles, 
in their joys and sorrows, their affections 
and recreations, and may be referred to 
as the most perfect model of fraternal and 
sisterly love. Miss Lamb was the authoress 
of an excellent work, entitled Mr Ley 
cester’s School,” which was brought out 
under the superintendence of her brother 

It does not appear from Mr. Lamt writ 
ings that he intermeddled much in tt po 
litical or theological disputes of 1) t 


The Last Essays of 


but to the estimation in wh veld i 
old dramatic writers and vet ist 
add the admiration which he always felt for 
the political works of Milton. Syd: d 
other standard writers of the 

Nor was he unacquainted wit! iny of our 
best puritan authors, whom he r« ted for 
their earnestness, variet: nd ri ess 
and, above all, for their sir rit and, be 

ing himself of a quiet, peaceable 4 osition 
he was fervent in the praise of George Fox 
and the other founders of th Sy ety of 
Friends, called Quakers, although he never 
joined their Society, and did not separate 


himself from the Church 
which he was trained at Christ's 
Clifford's Inn. G. D 


This appreciation has that reticence which 
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a friend writing immediately after 
leath would feel to be most fitting. l 


neath all the restraint there is clearly 


Elia’s 


nder- 


ble the close friendship the generous 
steen and the wart ad t 
George Dyer felt for Charles Lamt 
Wi AM 1 \ \ 
‘ 
Correspondence 
PROFESSIONAL MOTIVES 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION 
Sik Let us labor under no ] 
lusion with regard to the noti it 
lead our young men to enter the l 
professions A bit of loose reasoning 
your editorial comment of June 27 wy 
President Pritchard's introduction to Dr 
Abraham Flexner's report on edical ! 
ucation in Europe helped to l 
an error only too ot ol in recent 8 
cussion of professional problems in A 
ica 
In the editorial in question, entitled 
“Professional Rewards,” you not only sut 
scribe to President Pritchard's content i 
that the desire for social service pla) in 
important part in determining young n 
to enter a profession a poorly paid s 
that of medicine, but you also make wu 
assertion that the same altruistik otive 
operates largely in the young man’s c! 
of the other learned profession 
law, the ministry, teaching, and letters 
well You acknowledge, to be sur: it 
“there will be plenty of people to oft 
at [President Pritchard's] idea,” but 
nevertheless, go on to say that the ‘ 
sire to serve remains an important factor 


in the man's own choice of his profess n 


It takes various forms it may be 
sciously altruistic, or it may be the 


of doing well what one likes best.’ 


on 
oy 
What 


calls one,” you add is the desire to do 


well what one likes, and hopes to ake 
useful.” 

Now, setting aside the pecuniary reward 
as too small to serve as an induces nt, I 
am sure that you will agree with that, 
while a certain few of our young en 
ter the learned professions—chiefly, per- 
haps, medicine and the ministry the 

consciously altruistic desire to ser by 
far the larger number of candidates for 
these professions are actuated pr ally 
by what you term “the joy of doing well 
what one likes best.” In fact, your it 
joined statement What calls or he 
desire to do well what one Iike ffi 
iently indicates that you believe 
ter motive to have the greater prs 

But it ji not wit regard to ti 
ber act Il by tl , ‘ 

t wit re rd te rt liagr 

ive t t I i or ! ! \\ 
assif thi heer delight 1 I 
one intel tual pe re a t 
istic moti lirected hough nee 
ly to the good of society and, aga t 
below, when you Identify “what one 
with what one “hopes to make usef I 
ust confess that, though a college 
fessor myself, and therefore a f 
one of the professions that your il 
eems intended to honor, I feel tr 


tempted to turn scoffer on the spot 
deed, I am convinced that I shall 
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FAMILIAR TARIFF OSTRICH. 
NATION: 

for the President's 
one affords a text 
in erying need of expression, 


or THE 
ne sneer 


passage 


en parroted and harped on by 


tive” system 
that 


rise, 
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high prices beg: This is, 
the 


unpro- 
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also in 
free 


inference 


s rise is 
and he ome trade 


the 


les 
The fact is 


irti 
truce 
cause, or help and 
their field “jacks 
fields, since the victims have 
nowhere to. The 
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ils rhe they 
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rise 
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n other 


ing and rise 


world-wide are tol so are 


for country 
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than the frying pan. And this acts on Eng- 
lish prices as on others, since English trade 
must get back what it has to pay out- 
side. 

word, the world-wide tariffs are on 
judgment the greatest 
cause of the world-wide rise in prices 
the President discredit 
either fairness in 


the 


Ina 
in my single 

and 
seems to me to 
his 


I know 


his perspicacity or 


pretending they are not. fur- 
ther argument that the tariffs existed long 
before the régime of high prices came, and 
be related to it. I 
steadily 
rity of 


nominal 


therefore cannot answer 


that they have increased in real 
collection 
(that, 
a considerable extent), and still more, that 
combinations to take advantage of 
the of flesh 
strengthened as before— 
the chief 

That 


admit; 


incidence and sev even 


where not in volume too, to 
giganti 
them and 


and 


exact pound have 


irisen never 


probably proximate instrument 
the tariff is not the 
that it is all I 
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PARTIES AND THE CONSTITUTION. 


To 


SIR 


THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 
Your 
Acti” 
the 


“Laudator 
(Nation, July 25), calls 
indifference, the part of 
the distinctions 


correspondent, 
Temporis at- 
tention to on 


the Progressives, to on 
which the Republican and Democratic par- 
are founded. 


In 1879, 


tles 
the 
American 


Alexander Johnson wrote in- 
his “History of 


introduction concludes with 


troduction to 
Politics,” 
fo‘lowing paragraph: 


which 
the 

The question of a strict or loose construc- 
tion of the Constitution has always been at 
the root of legitimate national party dif- 
ferences in the United States All other 
pretended distinctions have been either lo- 
cal or temporary, or selfish and mislead- 
ing, and the general acceptance of any 
such party difference would mark an un- 
fortunate decline in the political intelli- 
gence of the people. 


JAMES H. PERSHING. 


Denver, 


BISHOP BROOKS’S MOT. 


To THE EpITorR OF THE NATION: 


Sir: ago I came across a 
York Tribune telling how 


young men’s 


Some years 
story in the New 
Phillips Brooks 
Sunday school. 
The topic was “White Lies.” One scholar 
wished to know Mr. Brooks would do 
in case he visited an artist had la- 
bored long over a picture and who expected 
encouragement, although the picture was not 
Mr. Brooks have 
answered, “I would say as I 
fond mother shows me the first-born homely 
baby: ‘Well, that is a baby. 
After some satirical talk from the 
artists about ministers, I concluded to write 
to Mr. Brooks about the matter. I said in 
substance that we half-dozen painters dis- 
liked to believe that a man as intelligent 
would countenance this refined 
I got a letter almost by 
Mr. Brooks, in which he 
no truth in the story 
is an old story, he said, 


taught his 


what 
who 


was reported to 
when the 


good 
do, 


other 


as he sly 
lying 


from 


manner of 
return post 
declared there 


I had sent him. It 


was 


and had been fitted on many shoulders, and 


finaily He thanked me, and wished 


I would not make his letter public. 


on his 
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Now, I at last break silence because I 
see the venerable old lie reappear in one 
of your editorials 

ROBERT B. BRANDEGEE 


Farmington, Conn August 


Literature 
RUINS OF DESERT CATHAY. 
Personal Narrative of Explorations in 
Central Asia and Westernmost China. 
By M. Aurel Stein. With numerous 
illustrations,.color plates, panoramas, 
and maps from original surveys. In 
two volumes. Vol. I, pp. xxxvii, 546; 
Vol. II, pp. xxi, 517. New York: The 
Macmillan Co $12.50. 


Dr. Stein’s celebrated work on the ex- 
plorations carried on by him in 1900 
and 1901 and published under the title 
“Ancient Khotan” (see the Nation, April 
9, 1908) had been preceded by a “Pre- 
liminary Report” (London, 1901), and 
a popular work called “Sand-Buried 
Ruins of Khotan” (London, 1904). His 
second great journey in Central Asia, 
still more extensive and more success 
ful, is described in two stout volumes, 
richly a. which are to precede 
the main work forthcoming; they an- 
ticipate the chief results as did the “Pre- 
liminary Report,” and furnish the pub- 
lic with a popular account as did “The 
Sand-Buried Ruins.” 

This second journey has covered a 
much larger field than the first. From 
Srinagar and Peshawar it took the trav 
eller through the northeastern hills of 
Afghanistan and the Pamir to Kosh- 
gar, from whence he skirted the north- 
ern slope of the Nan-shan as far as 
Kan-chou-fu in Kan-su, returning by the 
northern route to Aksu, from there 
crossing the desert to Khotan and 
through the Kun-lun back ‘to India. 

The present account of this important 
journey, which extended from the spring 
of 1906 to the autumn of 1908, deserves 
to be called an ideal book of travel, inas 
much as it combines a vivid description 
of personal adventures and of scenery, 
with the results of geographical as well 
as archeological research in the coun- 
tries explored. 

Geographers will find their science 
enriched by the exact investigations car 
ried on by the traveller's faithful assis- 
tants, Ram Singh, who died, unfortu- 
nately, after losing his eyesight by 
glaucoma, and his successor, Lal Singh, 
native Indian experts in charge of tri- 
angulation and the surveying of unex- 
plored mountain ranges, under the au- 
thor’s direction. Geological information 
of great value is given in regard to 
many of the territories traversed, and 
the methodical measurements taken of 
a dozen tribes, supported by lucid com- 
ment and well-chosen portraits of eth- 
nographical types, will help to fill the 
storehouse of anthropologists. 
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literature of the several nations which 
came into contact with one nother in 
the common meeting-ground of Eastern 


Turkestan. Special studies,: based on his 


former expe 


riences, mu 


ed this second journey, for, f 1 stage 
to stage, the author succeeds in ident 

fying the track of former travellers, 
especially the great Chinese Buddhist 
Hiian-tsang, who traversed a similar 
route nearly thirteen undred i 

ago. Copies of Dr. Legge’s edition of 
Fa Hién's “Travels” of the ¢ nese p 

grims, who performed the sam ourney 
from China to India { \. op. he 
left as souvenirs with s Chinese hosts 
in recognition of their hospitality D1 
Stein was fortunate enough ‘nt ‘ 

vices of his Chinese secretary, Chiang 
Ssi-ve, who joined him a Nashga 

From him he learned to speak Chines 
not the orthodox Pekingese of our con 
sular interpreters, indeed, but the dia 
lect of Hunan, the secretary's nati 

province, Mr. Chiang’s great intelli 
gence, with his local experience and fa 
mi‘iarity with his native literature 
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in 


the scrutiny of whi 
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discoveries ¢ 
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have been of great help, especialls 
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nese documents written and _ printed 
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on account of the critical self-distrust 
he exhibited when expressing his opin 
ion in cases of which he did not feel 


quite certain. Collecto 


rs ot an 


and especially the dealers in this prof 


itable ware, are only too quick in gues 


different 


ing at dates, Dr. Stein’s expert is of a 
calibre, as shown on the dis 
covery, among the remnants of an an 


cient Chinese frontier wall, of a carefu 


ly cut piece of hardwood bearing on it 


flat side some Chinese « 


haracters, whicl 


Dr. Stein thought must belong to th 
Han period. gut my devoted help 
mate,” the author remarks, “modest in 
spite of his learning, confessed that 
palwography had not been his special 
field of study, and would commit him 
self only to the cautious statement that 
the characters looked decided olde 
than those used under the Sung dynas 
ty in the tenth to the twelfth centur 
ies a. ».” To draw conclusions as to age 
from the mere appearance of Chinese 
writing calls for as much preparation 
as is needed in the problems of Greek 
or Latin palwography 
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ancient 


speci- 
Dr. 
writing. 


Sogdian language, 


mens of which were also found by 


Stein in Aramaic and Uiguric 
richest crop of these literary treas- 
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vere known Dr. 
Since then many thousands of 
manuscripts have been brought 
Paris by a French expedition under 
Prof. Paul Pelliot, subsequently appoint- 
d to the newly created chair at the Col 
ége de France for “the geography and 
irchwology of Central Asia.” 

of the chief triumphs of Central 
exploration is the light it throws 
and development of ex- 


to 
nz accounts 
before Stein's 
il 


ou 


to 


tine 
Asiatic 
the history 

Many of the sand-buried ruins 
by Dr. Stein furnish proof of 
refined artistic taste of their former 
inhabitants, but have quite 
particularly excelled in this respect: the 
of Miran, about twenty-five 
southeast of Lop, and facing the 
Lop-nor in the South, and the “Caves of 
the Thousand Buddhas” in Kan-su. The 
treasures laid open at these newly dis- 


on 
otic art 

isited 
the 
~~ 


Bit 


two 


re mple 


miles 


red sites in the shape of architec- 
monu- 


tural, pictorial, and sculptural 
ments and fragments, added to the spec- 
imens already in the Museums of Lon- 
don, Berlin, and Paris, reveal to us the 
existence of a great art, which received 
ts impulse from India and Persia, with 
lranian dependencies, and through 
these channels from Greece, with occa 
sional indications of Egyptian influence. 
Many of these magnificent works had 
behind for obvious reasons; 
in Dr. Stein's volumes real- 
of such works 


be left 
ve have 
fascinating pictures 
urchitecture as stupas, arches, domes, 
emple-cellas, architraves, and balusters 
have been photo 
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to the Buddha and the life of his saints. 
Even then we must remember the words 
of the author, one of the very few Euro- 
peans who beheld these wonders 
with their own eyes: 


have 


No photographs could convey an impres- 
sion of the charm which these compositions 
derive their rich and harmoniously 
blended coloring. In the design and group- 
ing of the figures, in their drapery and gen- 
eral iconography, most of what is presented 
panels is a direct inheritance 
art as developed in 
when ex- 


from 


to us by these 
from Graeco-Buddhist 
Central-Asia But 
the technique, the difference in treat- 
striking the free 
brush so characteristic of the 


we come to 
amine 
ment is Everywhere 
sweep of the 
endeavors assert 


outline 


Chinese pictorial art to 
itself the delicate drawing 
which the same figures display in the fres- 
panels of Ancient Khotan. 


over 


and 


coes 


There can be doubt that ancient 
Khotan and what may be called its cul- 
tural dependency, the entire Tarim 
Basin, with the centres of Buddhism in 
northwestern China, the seat of 
dominating art schools which strong- 
ly influenced religious art in China her- 
self. Chinese records show that some 
of her most influential masters were na- 
tives of Khotan, whose kings by the | 
name of Wei-chi (or Uetchi, possibly a 
transcription of Turkish 
“people's leader,” “king,” or “prince’’) 
had on several occasions sent their 
princes to the court of China, where 
they were honored by the bestowal of 
high posts in the Emperor's body- 
guard. Dr. Stein refers to this some- 
where in his book. He might have gone 
a little further and said that the great- 
representative of the Khotanese 
school, whose name and life have been 
preserved in Chinese art history as one 
of the classics of the T’ang dynasty, 
Wei-chi I-shéng, must have been one of 
those princes, since he was a native of 
Khotan, bore the King’s family name, 
Wei-chi, and held a post in the Chinese 
Jmperial bodyguard, with the rank of a 
duke, an honor not usually accorded to 
artists pure and simple. Wei-chi| 
I-shéng, Chinese art historians further 
inform us, cultivated his own style, 
which differed widely from what the 
Chinese of his time were accustomed to 
ree, and this must have been the style 
represented in those wonderful cellas of 
Miran and the Buddha Caves. Who 
knows whether they do not contain orig- 
of the Wei-chi’s? For the 
great man’s father and brother were 
also artists, the latter having remained 
behind in Khotan or one of its oases at 
the beginning of the century. 
Wel-chi I-shéng’s style, we further learn 
from Chinese records, was much admir- 
ed and imitated in Korea, especially his 
representations of Avalokitesvara, the 
Kuan-yin of the Chinese; and from the 
Koreans of the seventh century many 
elements of Khotanese Buddhistic art 
may have been introduced into the be- 
iginnings of Japanese art. Greek ele- | 


no 


were 


filchi, i. @., 


est 


inals by one 


seventh 


ments in their Greco-Buddhistic form 
may thus be accounted for in the earli- 
est Japanese paintings; it is not likely 
that they reached Japan by sea. 

It is quite impossible to do justice to 
a book like Dr. Stein’s in a short re- 


.view. The information it containsthrows 


the most important light on the entire 
Central-Asiatic civilization of former 
centuries, the historical reconstruction 
of which will occupy generations of 
scholars to come. Relics were discov- 
ered at the various sites dating from 
the very beginning of human life, such 
as the stone-age relics and implements 
of flint-stone in the Lop-nor region and 
numerous prehistoric weapons, such as 
arrow-heads and celts of jade and 
bronze, down to ancient and medieval 
domestic implements, such as _ hand- 
made pottery, glass fragments, musical 
instruments, seals, dies, brooms, spoons, 
eating sticks, weaving instruments, tex- 
tures and embroideries of every kind, 
fishing nets, shoes, and even mouse- 
traps. Of coins the discoveries reveal a 
great variety. Chinese cash of the Han 
dynasty was found at Lop-nor, and spec- 
imens of the T’ang and Sung periods 
were particularly frequent in several 
places. . 

Much of the value of this collection of 
literary, art, and cultural treasures has 
depended, and will depend, on the co- 
operation of dozens of specialists, whose 
names we cannot here enumerate, 
though they represent the first authori- 
ties of each of the many branches of 
Oriental, geographical, and historical 
study, such as Professors Chavannes 
and Pelliot for Chinese, the literature 
which may be said to be more than all 
others concerned in the elucidation of 
historical problems of Central Asia. Dr. 
Stein had behind him a phalanx of ex- 
cellent workers for Indian, Tibetan, 
Iranian, and Semitic problems when de- 
scribing the results of his first great 
journey. We find the same great names 
among his recent authorities. 

As to the spelling of Chinese names, 
it is to be regretted that the dialect of 
Peking, a mere Manchuism, which ought 
to be banished from purely scientific 
works, has been made the basis of tran- 
scriptions. This way of spelling is not 
compatible with tradition in Europe. 
We would not tolerate a map of China 
which “Nan-ching” for Nan- 
king, or “Chiu-chiang”’ for Kiu-kiang. 
Such spelling is particularly out of 
place in historical names. The author 
may have felt that himself, when he 
tried to correct his “Chii-shé period,” 
corresponding to the year 8 A. D., on p. 
95, Vol. II, into “Kii Sheh period” in the 
Index, although, to be consistent with 
Wade's spelling, elsewhere adopted, the 
period ought to have been called Ch'u- 
shih. 

Not enough praise can be bestowed on 
the excellent photograpls, color plates, 
and panoramas, forming the more than 


spells 
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three hundred illustrations of the two! 


volumes. Nearly every one of these 
makes a perfect picture. To select the 
point from which to take the best view 
of a group of hills, or indeed a land- 
scape of any kind, an architectural view 
or an ordinary object for purposes of 
illustration, is an art claiming artistic 
taste and much more than mere photo- 
graphic skill, and of this art the au- 
thor’s long experience and familiarity 
with Central-Asiatic surroundings have 
educated him to be a past-master. His 
assistant, Ram Sing, was in charge of 
the developing, and to judge from the 
results, there seem to have been no fail- 
ures. All readers will be thankful for 
these magnificent illustrations. 


CURRENT FICTION. 


Over the Pass. By Frederick Palmer. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. 


Readers who enjoy stage villains will 
be hard to please if they are not satis- 
fied with this story, for it contains 
three of the most popular villanous 
types. There is the old stand-by, smooth- 
tongued, dishonest, and cowardly; there 
is the Western bad man who says, 
“Damn you, I'll get you yet!” and who 
has six notches in the butt of his re- 
volver to keep green in his memory the 
number of men he has killed; and, final- 
ly, there is the self-centred and unscrup- 
ulous captain of industry. All of these 
are leagued against the hero, the wick- 
ed millionaire having the unfair advan- 
tage of being his father. As against 


these powers of darkness there is set a) 


sort of beloved vagabond, a jaunty and 
whimsical Don Quixote, who, however, 
can shoot extremely straight, and who 
conceals under his irresponsible ex- 
terior a will and nerves of iron. There 
is, too, a beautiful and high-spirited 
heroine, and an ideally faithful and 
plucky Indian servant. We must not 
forget the “Eternal Painter,” who al- 
Ways provides a gorgeous setting of 
dawn or sunset over desert cafions for 
the great scenes, and who earns his title 
by becoming rather a nuisance before 
the end of the story. The background 
and the hero are fanciful, the other char- 
acters are conventional, and the style is 
deliberately mannered; but the plot 
does not lack interest, and is unfolded 
with some skill. An exception must be 
made of the “gun-fights,” which violate 
all plausibility. For his style and his 
hero the author is considerably indebted 
to the novels of W. J. Locke; but he has 
not Mr. Locke’s ease and lightness of 
touch. 


Shield. By Major 
Philadelphia: J. 


Both Sides of the 
Archibald W. Butt. 
B. Lippincott Co. 


This little story was written some 
years ago, and Major Butt’s death would 
seem to have liberated it from some 





.and simplicity are always 


vague publisher's limbo, in which it 
had been suffered, not surprisingly, to 
linger. For it is a rather crude and 
feeble story. The idea is commonplace. 
A Northern man goes South on a jour- 
nalistic assignment, and falls in with a 
war-impoverished planter and his fam 
ily of stalwart son and beautiful daugh- 
ter. There is no manner of doubt from 
the outset that the Northerner is going 
to marry the daughter after a 
suitable amount of misunderstanding; 
and there is nothing more to say, unless 
that, thanks to the generosity of the au 
thor, the Northerner of for- 
tune, and able the old 
plantation to its early glories. The tale 
interesting, as the efforts of youth 
interesting 
Major Butt was not very young when 
he wrote it, and the ingenuousness 
which gives it an engaging quality was 
evidently a characteristic of the man. 
This is made clear by Mr. Taft's affec 
jtionate introduction—a touchingly sim- 
ple and earnest tribute to an exception- 
ally simple and loyal nature. 


he does, 


is a man 


so to restore 


is 


The Principal Girl. By J. C. Snaith. 
New York: Moffat, Yard & Co. 


| If you are unwary enough to take 
this writer heavily, it is possible to be 
impatient and even indignant with him. 
Certain readers of the Atlantic Monthly, 
we understand, have endured the pres- 
ent story as it has appeared in those 
staid pages with a restiveness only 
equalled in the days of “The Helpmate.” 
Clearly, it hasn’t a leg to stand on as a 
piece of “serious” fiction; and as a work 
of humor it is disconcerting not because 
it is flippant, but because it is flippant 
in unexpected places. We know a para- 
dox when we see one: Mr. Chesterton 
has taken care of that, if it needed to be 
taken care of. No variety of humor fol- 
lows more trustworthy rules. But you 
never can tell what Mr. Snaith will do. 
Mr. Bennett and Mr. Wells are household 
pets beside him. The only safe course, 
in taking up one of his books, is to ex- 
pect nothing in particular—for that you 
are sure of getting. “The Principal Girl” 
cannot gafely he docketed as social sa 
tire, or literary satire, or romance, or 
even extravaganza, though it takes on 
or another of these tints, with 
chameleon-like ease, when there no- 
thing better to do. At times it seems to 
be approaching a burlesque of the Neo- 
Victorian school. At other times it flings 
a cheerful challenge to the Last Word 
in fiction. The heroine, thereafter ad- 
mitted to be in all ways charming, is in- 
troduced as “a rather plain wo- 
man suffering from a cold in the head.” 
But her creator and sponsor is prompt 
to assert that he has called her plain “as 
much out of deference Mr. G-lsw-r- 
thy and Mr. H. G. W-lls and Mr. Arnold 
B-nn-tt, as any other can 
think of.” Other transparent hyphena- 
tions are to be found in later pages, at- 
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testing the story-teller’s perfect irrespon 


fellow-tradesmen 
The 


of panto- 


sibility towards his 
The story itself is slight enough. 
“principal girl” a 
mime, and her predestined young man is 
‘heir to a barony,” according to the old 
traditions. She id 
clever girl, and he is a stupid and good 
hearted young man; and after the natur- 
al difficulties involved 


is queen 


est 


is a charming ar 


in such a mat 
they are made happy, even unto tn 
But will not the 
story so much 


you read book as a 


as an amusing monologi: 


The 
Dixon. 


of the Father. By Thomas 
New York: D. Appleton & Co 


Sins 


Mr 


such 


have been given 
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necessary 
He 


white man’s 


ideas 
publicity 


Dixon's 
wide 
that it is hardly 
late them isa 
of the right 
in the South, a violent opponent of each 
ate 
the negro, because it will defer the day 
of complete separation the 
races, in which alone he sees safety 
the white American. To let the 
In the long chain 
between such a policy and the final com 
plete extinction of national character by 
mixture of races he sees no broken link 
His hero in this novel, in a 
which in two hundred 
shall effect complete separation, proposes 
disfranchisement and the repeal of the 
Fifteenth Amendment to the 
tion as the first steps. He deplores the 
reappearance of the carpetbagger in the 
still more dangerous guise of the phil- 
anthropist; he reviles the black educa- 
tor and the white millionaire who sup- 
plies educational funds, and he 
his story with a description of an ideal 
Southern household, where a negro has 
never been allowed to cross the threshold 
or enter the gates. He has drawn a 
terrible picture of a_ white in- 
trigue with a negress, with cloud of 
tragic which be ex- 
pected to become general unless politics 
comes to the As the 
book pays the penalty of being immeas- 
The opening 
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to supremacy 
and every attempt to educate or ele\ 
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planning 


process years 
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man's 
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consequences may 


rescue, a novel, 


urably more a pamphlet. 


chapters show the Ku Klux Klan hav- 
ing “a little fun.” Follow private hor- 
rors and their results, which are not 
made less horrible by being frequently 
smothered in sweets of rhetoric and 
imagery. 
CONFEDERATE PRISONS 
1 Prisoner of War in Virginia, 1864-5 
By George Haven Putnam New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 75 cents 
net. 
Major Putnam has rendered a genu 
ine service in recounting in this clear, 


narrative 
in Lil 


Confederacy 


straightforward, unvarnished 


own terrible experiences 
and other prisons of the 


We have reached that stage 


his 
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al statement that the death rate 


about as high, 


Northern 


Wis 
the 
were 

soldic 
wl Now, it 


jails 


ill 


rthern 
atte! prison 


not much worst 


Sout 
final 


be the 


rs in the years 


may 


oliticilans to pour further 


sectional wounds of 


these 


the duty of history 


rhe 


chiefly 


if is 
historian must 
the 


one 


truth 
nar 
ot 


reiy upon 


when 


afte! 


survivors, at d 


vritten fifty vears by a 


Major 


stan 


Putnam's literary powers 
all feeling of 


end it be 


ling, after 


entment is at an 


suthoritative and unim- 


once 
any other pris 


if there are 


their ree 


this 


who can record 


hould 


vors 


they mattern atte! 


volume 


an lay it down without a 


slip 
then 


wonder that a mere 


Major 


and a 
Th such as Putnam 


ould |} 


could 


ave survived such inhuman 


have lived for months 


vermin, sleeping 
of 


covered with 


the dead winter, 
of cornbread a 
the dead eve 
epidemics 
the Northern 


starved 


floor in 


are 


tarvine on a handful 


day, and carrying out ry 


ing There were and 


tary conditions in 


but there were no and 


anvthing 
the An 


dug in 


men, nor 
Isle 


where 


half-naked 
Belle 
atoc} ade, 


to exist, no better off than the 


omparable to and 


ville men 


et oT 
eart! 
of the farm, and not as well cared 


history cannot and 
Particularly is 


that 


facts 
vioss over 
in 


the ory 


valuable 
for all the 
were unavoid 
in the 


officer 


‘utnam'’s book 


once and 
inhumanities 
teatific to finding, 
exchanges 


the 


hie duty 


as 
last days 
Confederacy, remnants of 
addressed to Northern 


e in Riehmond in 


thous 
aces 
in Libby 


pact 
by 


had 


agony 


other 
North 
rhe 
never 


the 


ind prisons 


ves In the which 


en ale ivered death 


onfederacy Was so intense 
clothing, 
of love 
life of 
hopeless 
heen delivered, 


inhumanity 


kages, with 


nessage 


the 


kets and 
nve prolonged 
starving, homesick, 


could not have 


nity and not 


Richmond in the department of 
military prisons 
if the 
afforded blankets and the 
decencies of life, the Federal 
ment. as was well known in Richmond 


Again Confederacy could not 
have actual 


Govern 
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would have freely supplied all that was 
Why could this not have been 
accepted? It would not have diminish- 
ed the injury to the Union armies in the 
loss of the services of those poor pris- 
As it is, the stain of these hor- 
rors must be forever borne by all Amer- 
North Nothing can 
blot it 


needed 


oners 


icans and South 


ever out, 


Gibson. 
& Co. 


By J. Y. 
Green 


The Story of the Zulus 
New York: 


$2.50 net. 


Longmans, 


Among all the native races of Africa 
that paradise of unknown 
present as fascinating problems to 
ethnographist the Abantu. 
or alone, among negroid 
they have evinced an aptitude for 
under 


peoples— 
few 
the 

Alone, 


races, 


as do 


almost 
constructive statesmanship and, 
a dynasty of great rulers, in the House 
Zulu, in 
ways reminiscent of 
had it not 
irresistible 


of evolved a military empire 


some curiously 


modern Germany, which, 


come into contact with an 
external power, might have changed the 
of Africa. 
title of Mr 
degree misleading; more truly it 
might be called Zulu 

the more so because, like a chap- 
it begins and closes with an abrupt- 
The author 


ambitious 


history 
The 


some 


Gibson's volume is in 
a chapter of his- 
tory 
ter, 
disconcerting 


ness almost 


has attempted nothing so as 
has Sir Harry Johnston in his “Coloniz- 
of Africa.” Instead merely 
from that work that the Abantu 
the north of the Continent 
thousand years ago,” 
scribes a few and then commits 
himself to the doubtful statement 
that, until the last twenty years of the 
eighteenth century, the Abantu were one 
of those happy peoples that have no his- 
This, curiously enough, he later 
controverts, when dealing with 


ation he 
quotes 
came from 


under three de- 
ruins, 


very 


tory 
himself 
famous chief Tschaka 
by pointing out that 


the consolidator 
of the Zulu power 
he was the descendant of a line of noted 
third of the dynas- 
eminent for that 
personal name, Zulu, was adopted as 
of and ever 
since been 

However that may be, Mr. Gibson pre- 
the commencement of Zulu 
from the exile of Dingiswayo, 
of a chief of the Umtetwas. Exiled 
by his father, he visited the Cape, where 
for the first time 
diers drilling. Returning home 
course, he profited the lesson, set 
dividing his people into regi- 
and thereafter to conquering his 
neighbor with gratifying results. 
When, in due course, Tschaka entered, 
of course by conquest, into the heritage 
prepared for him, he turned the screw 
of discipline several degrees tighter by 
adding certain cruelties of his own in- 
infliction of sum- 
“cowards,” which 


ulers, of them 


one 


ty—so his prowess 


his 


ii 


that his subject-tribe has 


retained, 
fers to date 
history 


son 


European sol- 
in due 


he saw 


by 
about 


ments, 


as the 


all 


such 
upon 


vention, 


mary. death 


word he 


jthe objects which it 


according to his 
whim of the moment. He it was who 
first came into political contact with 
those Europeans who were finally to 
crush the Zulu power, his first cession 
of land in what is now Natal having 
been made to Lieut. Farewell in 1824, 
Murdered later by his brother, as was 
the amiable family custom, Tschaka 
gave place to Dingaan—or, as Mr. Gib- 
son prefers to call him, “Dingana.”’ This is 
doubtless the more correct form, though 
as “Dingaan’s Day”—the anniversary of 
his defeat by the Boers—is as such 
familiar to every Afrikander, a plea 
might be made for the more popular 
spelling. So again Mr. Gibson’s render- 
ing of “Cetshwayo” is no doubt nearer 
the pronunciation than is the 
more “Cetewayo.” 


interpreted 


correct 
familiar 

It is, in fact, upon the pitiless superi- 
ority of Mr. Gibson's knowledge that 
the weakness of his book is founded. 
Formerly a magistrate in Zululand, he 
is so familiar with the names of people 
and whereof he deals that he 
overlooks their possible effect upon even 
the best-intentioned readers. When he 
traces with care the long 
tragedy of and later of 
Cetshwayo’s intercourse with Boers 
and British, he his narrative 
with a discouraging number of tongue- 
torturing names of unimportant chiefs 
and kraals. Nor has he the gift of nar- 
rative; he innumerable facts, 
but very little flavoring. The effect upon 
the ordinary reader will be, it is to be 
feared, much would be that 
of a rather dry, old-fashioned account of 
the Wars of the Roses upon an intelli- 
gent Zulu. For the student who de- 
sires only facts, on the other hand, or 
the forest 
through the tree-trunks, 
the “Story of the Zulus” is a valuable 
contribution towards the study of that 
the downfall of a brave 


places 


meticulous 
Umpande’s 


peppers 


provides 


very what 


for one who is able to see 


innumerable 


true tragedy 
nation. 


The Making of Poetry. By Arthur H. R. 
Fairchild. New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons. $1.50. 


One may admit that the plan of Pro- 
fessor Fairchild’s book begins well. 
After showing in an introductory chap- 
ter that it is profitless to attempt a 
precise definition of poetry, which for 
the most part refers the facts of life 
to intangible human feelings, he enters 
upon a discussion of the most elemen- 
tary material out of which poetry is 
constructed. This, like Aristotle, he 
finds to be the mental image. But at this 
point there arises a confusion. Aristotle 
was careful to distinguish between the 
mental image which is only the recol- 
lection of an object and that which has 
been developed by the mind into a type. 
Two processes are involved. The mind, 
which is not a camera, slightly colors 
recalls, through 
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the bias of feeling, sometimes through 
At this stage the 
poet differs in no great degree from or- 
His special 
lies in the further process of fashioning 


sheer inattention. 


dinary mortals. province 
“universals.” 
Aristotle furnished examples of his 
theory from his own day, and we should 
have been pleased if Mr. Fairchild had 
filled out the same plan with modern 
instances. For undoubtedly much re- 
mains to be learned from a study of 
such poetic minutie. The mental 
image (cdvAcov) is at the bottom of im- 
agery, and without imagery poetry can 
hardly be. Mr. Fairchild’s investigation 
amounts merely to an exhibit. For 
Aristotle’s subtle, esthetic considera- 
tions he substitutes manifold examples 
of the obvious truth that the poet more 
than the layman reads his own feel- 
ings into surrounding objects. “Per- 
sonalising,” the is awkwardly 
termed. The examples, however, are 
well selected and illustrate the multi- 
tude of ways at the poet’s disposal for 
voicing which in ordi- 
nary persons are at best only dumbly 
present. The writer avoids the very 
necessary question, To what extent may 
a piece appeal to the intellect and yet 
be poetry? Pope’s works, in this re 
spect, cause as much disagreement as 
ever, and Mr. Fairchild’s study 
headed in a direction to throw new light 
on them. Do Pope's figures of speech dif- 


process 


impressions 


was 


fer greatly from Milton's? Do Milton's 
project themselves further? How do 
both men succeed in bestowing a cer- 


tain poetic afflatus upon passages which 
by themselves look prosaic? These are 
a few of the questions which must 
faced by any thorough examination 
poetic elements. 

From individual lines our author pro- 
large compositions, lumping 
roughly together stanzas, whole poems, 
and plays. “The second process in the 
making of poetry,” he “is the 


be 
of 


ceeds 


to 


asserts, 


combining of images.” The vagueness 
of the statement must be evident from 


what we have said of his neglect to de 
fine “image.” If it means the mental 
recollection of an object, wherein does 
a poem differ from ordinary speech, 
which is based upon such symbols? If 
it signifies symbols “personalised,” 
what is the method of combining? The 
author supposes that he the 
question by certain of 
psychology, especially those of sugges- 
tion by means of contiguity, similarity, 
contrast, etc., whereas, of course, all 
human consciousness is controlled by 
them. Somewhat helplessly he remarks 
that a poem must present life which lies 
within the range of human aspirations, 
and that its unity is derived from the 
poet's personality, which is a unit 

with 
Nature of Poetry, and 
Value of Poetry. Here 


answers 


restating laws 


Versi 
The 


any 


Subsequent chapters deal 
fying, The 
Need and 
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ay - 
thing like a thesis is abandoned and than massive masonry But in both 
the pages are given over, often to plati- cases the object Was the sar t< 
tudes, but. at times to a not unpleasant make the mortal remains of the de 
vagueness. Taken by itself, the sum- ceased king permanent till the time 
mary: “Poetry as a form of pleasure- When the return of the intelligence and 
able and unified self-realization must the reacquisition of the other faculties 
represent either something new that is Should result in a process of revivifica 
valued; or, if not something new, some- tion. The notion ef “death” was one 
thing known and wished for, but not @gainst which most vehement protest 
consistently obtained in feeling, Was made in iterated phrase by the early 
thought, or action,” piques one to test funerary pyramid priests 

its worth. But the chapter which it Whether the Egyptians belleved 
concludes really contains nothing new mortality” depends upon the definition 
or very stimulating. Withal, this book of the word. They believed in a contin 


is sure to impress the reader with the ued existence of the body, because 


author’s unaffected love of poetry and took such solicitous care to preserve it, 
with his wide reading. though after a fashion which, by remoy 
ing the vital organs and even the brain, 

effectually made a revivification impos 

The Eguptian Conception of Immortal- sible The soul, which first appears at 
ity. By George Andrew Reisner. Bos- death, dwelt in or near the tomb and 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co 85 cents was aided to find the dead by means of 
net. portrait statues which were placed in a 
The author of this volume, which con. “OPY@nlent receptable inside of the 
tains the Ingersoll Lecture for 1911, is tome, These lntees were ae aes 
connected with the Boston Museum of statues,” as the author repeats, but rep 


resented the man himself. That which 


Fine Arts and with Harvard University. 


He is a skilled excavator and is learned the Egyptians clung to was a belief in 
in his special lines. His reputation rests '®Y!¥ification, not in what we mean by 
on solid grounds, but they are not ip ‘“® Phrase “the immortality of the 
the line of the present work. soul 

At the foundation of a discussion like It is quite true that this future, which 
this lies the Egyptian belief as to the “@S one of bliss, was conceived at first 
component parts of the human person ®8 belonging to the king alone, but 
ality, and their distribution at deatk was gradually extended to includ 
There are certain traditional views ane Wider and wider circles till at length all 
statements as to these parts, most of looked forward to ultimate felicity. This 


which will be found reproduced in this change was accompanied by new concep 


volume, and some of which the latest tions of moral values, with the introduc 
investigation has shown to be erroneous, tion of the future judgment to which 
Many of the statements are too techni- the King as well as the private person 
cal to be of general interest, but some 45 subject Only such as successfully 
may be briefly stated, The results of Withstood this judgment might hope 
the latest study of the earliest religious This process of evolution and develop- 
texts show that the Egyptian notion of Ment was a long one and was connected 
personality made it a combination of With @ corresponding change in theolog 
two elements, the visible body and the cal attitude into which it is quite in 
invisible intelligence. The soul has Possible to go here Suffice it to say 
usually been included as a part of per- that the author has treated this branch 
sonality, but it is now seen that the ‘ t his subject inadequatel) 
“soul,” ba, was believed not to come 
into existence till death The ka, 
“genius,” “double,” has also been in N .C 
cluded, but it was really conceived as a . ot > 
guardian being, distinct from the man 
himself and not a component part of ‘s —_ 
him. This is shown by the phrase used i 
of a deceased person, who by dying is . , 
said to have “gone to his ka.” ’ 

The earliest religious texts are those 
found in the smaller pyramids of Saq ‘ — H 
qarah, dating from the fifth and sixth Hy ‘ ; a - bi P 
dynasties and embracing a period of 150 «), tumn list. It includ f 
vears. The earlier pyramids of Gizeh «Thy. lector Being Ca 
were huge, and were expected to pre I h ! 
serve the remains of the dead king by |! Matl I The = 
reason of their immense size and solid- 1 W Hender The Fils 
ity. Those that are inscribed were much ! i Ver Martha I 
more vulnerable in this respect, but by , ; M. Lit — PI 
reason of their texts were believed to Je < , snes _ 
be rendered quite safe The magical he “ ot me pe ete 
formul# appearing in them were be , ae . hone ' 
lieved to be even more elective r } ” ted and arranged t 
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5,000 are foreign students: 56.602 are men. 

Canon H. D reissued his 
gracious “Memories of the Tennysons,” the 
first edition of which was published by the 
Macmillans 1901 and duly noticed in the 
Nation To there has 
added Tennyson 
celebration of last 


ad- 


Rawnsley has 


in 
this edition 
of the 
in August 


the 


ond 


se¢ 


been an account 
at Somersby 
the text of principal 


year, with 


dresses 


and Son” has come to us from 
press of Henry Frowde, in a volume at- 
put together The print is not 
and does not show through. There 


“Dombey 
the 
tractively 
too small 


are forty colored illustrations by “Phiz.”’ 


of 
pro- 


“Chronos \ Handbook 
(Macmillan) 
history, and literature 
to 1700 a. Dp. The book is 
“for the of travellers.” What- 
advantages it such 
Plétz’s 
obviously 
of 


those 


n. J 


Comparative 


Hart's 
Chronology” 
notes art, 


vides on 


from 8000 RB. Cc 
designed use 
above 
of Universal 
in its portable 
pages in the fact that 
are selected which the 
traveller, as opposed to the scholar, will re- 
Why the book should be chopped off 
1700 is not clear. 


ever may have 


a work as “Epitome 


History” consist 


compass 300 and 


only events 
quire 

the 
H.M 
tribute 


at year 


interesting 
the young 
for science 


has written an 
William 


his 


Rideout 
to “Dr 


who 


Jones,” 
life 

Philippines, he 
Ordinarily, a 
brief 

memoir, 
death, 
achievements 


ethnologist 
the 


ed by 


gave 


where was murder- 
man of Dr. 


would 


in 
natives 
career 
for he 
and it 


comparatively 
to 
-eight 

that 
him conspicuous 


Jones's 


not seem merit a was 
can-; 
had 


Throughout 


his 
his 


thirty at 


he 


but 
not said 
eally made 
life 


mm he 


is however, there ran a tragic note, 
lived with 
of 
associations, 
white West of 
to Hampton In- 
his way 
and from Andover to Harvard, 
which he graduated in the of 
At Harvard, he Was neither one of the 
known the most in his 
but those who were admitted to the 
of his friendship were devoted to 
him, for they found that the combination 
of the Indian, cowboy, and Eastern college 
exceedingly attractive, if 
rather reserved, character. On graduation, 
he naturally drifted into ethnological work, 
being affiliated for a time with Harvard 
and Columbia, taking his degree of doctor 
of philosophy at Columbia June 8, 1904, 
spending summers at first, and later win- 
the ethnology of 
could estimate 


was born an Indian, and 
age. 


he 


his tribe until about ten years 


these 
the 
he went 
Thence 


taken from 

the life of 
until 

1889 


Then 
lived and 
the 


stitute 


cowboy 


in he found 
to Andover, 
from class 
ooo 
best nor popular 
class; 


ircle 


student made an 


| 


also, in studying 
certain Indlans 
ind appreciate as almost no one else. 
Field Museum of Chicago then sent him on 
a scientific expedition the Philippines, 
where his tragic death only emphasized the | 
of a life which was probably | 
never without its shadows Mr. Rideout 
has done well to bring out the story, and | 
has written it with true feeling and excel- | 
lent taste, though he has printed some/| 
letters with all their college slang, which | 
were obviously never intended for print. 
Certainly, can the book | 


without a genuine feeling that here was al 


ters 


whom he 


The 


to 


minor tones 


no one lay down 


life of unusual romance and pathos, Alled | 
with promise of great usefulness. The book | 


published by 


is Frederick A. Stokes Co. | 


Dr. Alfred J. Morrison, the compiler and 


| Trustees. 


ment 


editor of “The College of Hampden-Sidney 
Calendar of Board Minutes” (Richmond: 
The Hermitage Press), has told the story 
of the development of the struggling acad- 
emy of 1776 into the vigorous and useful 
college of 1876 by a judicious selection of 
excerpts from the minutes of the Board of 
The body of the book is fol- 
lowed by an appendix of fifteen pages con- 
taining the names and brief records of 
the trustees of 1775-1876- this is followed 
by a topical index, the whole being a vol- 
ume of 186 pages. The value of the volume 
is much enhanced by thirty cuts of portraits 
of some of the distinguished men who have 
served as member~ of the board. 


volume is Mabel Loomis 
the Mysterious” (Small, 
Maynard), which is based on a residence 
of several months in that city while ¢ 

sisting her husband in the observations of 
total eclipses of the sun in 1900 and 1905. 
The book is evidently written con amore, 
and the vivid descriptions of the city and 
its manifold life give her work a distinct 
charm. Though heartily enthusiastic, her 
appreciation of the beautiful never degener- 
ates into sentimentality. Even the non- 
technical reader can enjoy her descriptions 
of the eclipses, and no side of Tripolitan 
life seems to have escaped her notice. Ori- 
ental music, which few Occidentals can 
appreciate, receives a special chapter; she 
is perfectly right when she says (p. 145): 


An 
Todd's 


attractive 
“Tripoli 


There is more in it than mere sound. I 
have been myself transported bodily into 
the depths of Sahara by these monotonously 
chanted tales. I have felt the free winds 
blow in my face as the racing dromedary 
bore me on to strange scenes over moon- 
lit sands. 


By virtue of her sex, Mrs. Todd was priv- 
ileged to see much of the feminine life in 
Tripoli, and for this reason her account of 
the bride’s side of Mohammedan weddings 
(pp. 92-112) is of permanent value. In her 
sketch of the history of Tripoli (chap. vi) 
Mrs. Todd might perhaps have referred to 
the injury wrought to the city in the fourth 
century by the Libyan Ausuriani (Ammianus 
Marce‘linus, xxvi, 6), and in the chapter 
on The British Consulate-General it would 


| havé been interesting to note that Hatuyt’s 


“Voyages” includes a record of the appoint- 
of John Tipton as her Majesty’s 
“Consul of the English in Algier, Tunis, 
and Tripolis of Barberie” in 1585, as well 
as Sanders’s story of the Tripolitan seizure 
of the English ship Jesus in 1583, which 
resuited in a sharp controversy between 
Queen Elizabeth and Sultan Murad III. Mrs. 
Todd is incorrect in supposing (p. 160) that 
idolatry had only recently been introduced 
among the Arabs in Mohammed's time, for 
it is merely necessary to glance at the 
pages of Herodotus to see the character of 
early Arab paganism. On p. 166 she re- 
fers to a very interesting bit of folk-be- 
lief in connection with the sinking of bowls 
in the grave-blocks of the more wealthy 
citizens: 


These receptac‘es, however, were not for 
flowers, as one might imagine, but to hold 
water for birds. . . The birds are said 
to bring good fortune, so their drinking 
basins were not provided for wholly phil- 
anthropic reasons, 


It may be suggested that these birds are 
really held to contain the souls of the de- 
ceased, who thus visit the graves where 
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their bodies lie, and that they also come 
to receive refreshment from the water in 
accordingly, 
widespread 
Mohammedan be.ief in the abiding of the 
to which 
Goldziher called attention in 1903 (Globus, 


should here, 
instance of the 


the bowls. We 
have another 


souls of the righteous in birds, 


We cannot but wish 


had _ included 


Ixxxili, 301-304). 
that Mrs. Todd 
her excellent photographs one 
a doorless, windowless, probably 
Mohammedan ruin, which she briefly 
describes in her visit to Ghirgaresh (p. 76), 
as well as pictures of some of the pre- 
historic senadms, or trilithic dolmens 
dressed stone, which are found in the vicin- 
ity of Tripoli itself (mn. 71). 


By mutual agreement between the pub- 
lishers of “Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature” (Minneapolis: H. W. Wilson & 


Co.) and the “Annual Library Index 
York: Office of Publishers’ Weekly), 
rangements have been made to prevent du- 
plication of work and to assign 
lines of effort for each in the library field 
Under this agreement the Wilson Company 
vives up to the Office of Publishers’ Weekly 
its index to current which has been 
a feature past two years, and the 
latter gives the Wilson Company 
its index periodicals, which it 
has been publishing since 1892. As by this 


ar- 


exclusive 


events, 
for the 
over to 


to current 


arrangement the “Annual Library Index” 
loses what has heretofore been its main 
feature (covering, in 1911, 364 of its 475 


pages) and gains onl¥Y a few pages in its 
index current it 
either that it should be greatly 
reduced in size and importance, or that it 
should be enriched by the inclusion 
of new features and functions. The latter 
alternative has been chosen, and the old 
series of indexes has now been merged into 
what is virtually new work, under the 
title “American Library Annual.” Fea- 
tures of the old series which are re- 
tained in the new are: list of bibliovraphies 
published during the year; annual necrology 
of writers; list of libraries in United States 
and Canada; list of private book collectors 
in the United States. New features added 
are: alphabetical directory by places of 
booksellers in the United States and Canada 
(88 pages); directory of publishers in Unit- 
ed States, with number of titles issued by 
each during the year (14 pages); directory, 
with names of officers, of national, State, 
and local library and book-trade organiza- 
tions throughout the world (13 pages); list 
of library and book-trade periodicals of all 
countries (8 pages); statistics of 


enlarged of events, was 


necessaiy;, 


a 


statistical and critical survey of the year 
in books (19 pages), including statistics by 
classes of books published in different 
countries, report of the Register of Copy- 
rights, enumeration and discussion of the 
“best sellers” 
critical estimate of the leading issues of 
the year in their various fields. While en- 
titled a library annual, it will prove quite 
as useful in the book trade as in library 
work. 


By reprinting two papers by Simon 
Sterne under the title, “Railways in the 
United States, Their History, Their Relation 
to the State, and an Analysis of the Leg- 
islation in Regard to Their Control,” G. P 

-Putnam’s Sons have placed students of 





among 
of 
pre- 


of 


(New 


leading | 
foreign libraries (8 pages); and a detailed | 


of the year, and a brief’ 


them; at least to the extent that the papers 
will serve to warn other writers not to ex- 
press with too great emphasis predictions 
as to any future solution of an 
problem. Mr. Sterne will be remembered 
for his forty years of association in speech 
and print with corporate and 
particularly as the chief instigator of the 
in New 
papers, 
Cyelo- 


economic 


problems, 


Hepburn committee investigation 

York in 1879. In the first of these 
published originally in 1883, in the 
pedia of Political Science, while anticipat- 
ing accurately the that four 
years later created the Interstate Commerce 
he finds the 


legislation 


Commission, eventual solution 


of the problem to lie in government own- 
ership. In the second paper, published 
twelve years later, he declares it to have 
become generally recognized that “a State 
administration of the railways, by an actual 
acquisition of the system, must be rel 
gated in the United States to the limbo of 
discarded ideas, probably never to be urged 
again.” He declares the true development 
of governmental control to lis n th 
direction of strengthening the Interstat 
Commerce Commission as a tribunal. Such 
strengthening having been accomplished 
during the seventeen years since Mr. Sterne 
wrote his final word, we are, in spite of his 
emphatic predictions to the ntrar aga 
hearing, and with increasing persis ] 
mands for the public ownership and 
tion of our transportation system 

A suggestive comparison of tl! ove 
ment of wholesale prices, chiefly in the 
nineteenth century, and the production of 
gold is made by Walter T. Layton in An 
Introduction to the Study of Prices” (Mac 
millan). From 1820 to 1849, when falling 
prices coincided with a decline in the an- 
nual output of gold, there was a rapid In 
crease in the productivity of industry, at 
the same time that the English working 
classes, partly because of general labor dis 
organization and partly because of the tar 
if’, received no benefit from the price de- 
cline. From 1849 to 1874 the influx of 
new gold from California and Australia 
was attended, towards the end of the pe- 
riod, by a rise of prices, wages, and prof- 


its, while labor benefited from the fact that 


food rose less in price than other com- 
modities. Thereafter, until 1896, prices 
again fell, with a decreased gold produc- 


tion, as before, but also with an expan- 
sion of other forms of currency, which, by 
adding to floating capital, but not to the 
volume of money in consumers’ hands, in- 
creased the productivity of industry at the 
same time that it depressed prices. Since 
1896 both prices and gold output have been 
rising. Mr. Layton’s conclusion is that 
gold, as a standard of value, is ‘‘not behav- 
ing in the most desirable way,” it 
is at present steadily declining in value in 
relation to commodities in general; and 
that steadiness must be either in 
devising a method, such as a wider use of 
index numbers in adjusting wage or long- 


since 


sought 


time contracts, by which incomes and price 
movements may be harmonized more read- 
ily than at present; or else by attempting 
to control the value of gold in currency 
as proposed by Prof. Irving Fisher. There 
are some useful statistical tables, and a 
chart showing the movement of wholesale 


prices since 1800 in comparison with the 


world’s production of gold. 


transportation problems under obligation to 
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Many will welcome Sir Frederick Pol 
lock’s new book, “The Genius of the Cor 
mon Law,” being the Carpentier Lectures 
delivered in 1911 in Columbia University 


University Press; Lemeke 


To profound knowledge of 


(Columbia & 
Buechner) the 
subject, on its practical and historical sides 


he adds a thorough acquaintance with 
the civil law and with the iodern sys 
tems which are to a greater or lesser ex 
tent based on it Sir Frederick Pollock 
assuming that his audience was familiar 
with the general lines of the topk pr 


posed to examin: the processes of the 


mon law, its general characteristics and 
guiding principles, and what may be lear 
ed for our profit from its success or fail 
ure Of such failures many are recorded 
The present system of pleading, the law of 
real property, the regulation of 

relations, in particular the relation be 
tween master and servant, are not only of 
statutory origin, but are to a considerab! 
extent opposed to the con on law's orig 
nal doctrines It is tru at : 
stances and on many sult tl actical 
ens f iiges su led in ling ] 
tions in har my with ! ] ! 
that in th iin tl greatest Ww t 

) on law has | 1 toward 1 spirit f 
freedor but the lyrical thur f tl 
uthor seem forced His itict sa ) 

t ind too sweeping for or who 
homag to Our Lady f tl Con La 
and is her an of life and limb and arth 
ivy worship.” The author cé ure r body 
of law to the new Germat Civil 
which, he says bles 
both composite and original but diff 
from it in being the product of a syst 
ic design deliberately worked out witl 
best learning and skill availabl: Alt 
our attempts at codification up to th 
ent time have not been made ina 
spirit, it is to be hoped that with wu ] 
velopment of the study of irisprud 
a science, the Anglo-Saxon race will i 
ceed in evolving a body of law whicl in 
the words of Professor Jhering whet 
speaking of the spirit in which Roman 
law should be studied) shall make us: f 
the common law but go beyond it 

Lewis Orsmond Brastow, until 1907 pre 
fessor of practical theology in ! Yale 
Divinity School, died in New Haven on 
Saturday, aged seventy-eight Besides sev- 
eral magazine articles and short treatises 
on religious subjects, be published “Repre 
sentative Modern Preachers” and “The Mod- 
ern Pulpit.” 

Isaac Nelson Ford, London correspondent 
of the New York Tribune since 1895, died 
in London on Friday He was born in Buf- 


falo in 1848 and joined the staff of the Tri- 


bune in 1870 He was the author of one 
book Tropical America.” 

Alfred Ludwig, professor of Sanekrit at 
the University of Prague, is dead. He was 
in his eightieth year He was a in of 
marvellous learning on the one hand, and 


of such extraordinary originality n the 
other that his views of thirty-odd years ae 
evoked the most 


His 
translation 


vigorous opposition 
work, a 
Veda, with 


idiosyr 


monumental 
of the Rig 
elaborate commentary, despite 
cracies of its external form 
keenness and ingenuity of interpretation and 
such knowledge of the native Hindu opin- 


colleagues 
ple te 
the 


shows such 





Science 


CONGRESS OF EUGENISTS 


Loxpon, July 31 
cries «h been 


that 


alarmist ave 


ate have to 
Wolf'’ 
British 


that 


years you 


very loudly indeed to 


ke the public turn its head 


rhaps is why the first meeting 


of the International Engenics Congress 


in London with such 
official 


the 


rec elved 
Its 


has Dew n 


equanimity prospectus was 


of a nervous 
all 


were warned, there 


enough to make hair 


societies, 


on stand on end In civilized 


we has 


Ss0O 


arisen a process of selection of the less 


fit “a grave and growing dan 
of the 


result must 


which is 


human 
he 


to the future race 


ze 


The inevitable “a racial 


eneration rendering progress impos 


le and threatening civilization with 


ruction.” 


same “scare head note was 


struck | Congress, 


Major 


4) 


vy the president of the 


Leonard Darwin, in his speech at 
e inaugural dinner. Whether our civ 


ilization was to be progressive or retro- 


depended, he said, on the success 
of 


Congress itself 


rT ide 


failure the eugenic movement 


at the was believed to 
ff tremendous importance appeared 
with 
organizers, Dr. A. F 


that 


a preliminary interview one 
ts principal 
redgold, 


es would 


who prophesied its ses 


“mark an epoch in the his 
of civilization.” 

in 
the 


has 


the 


of 


It has certainly demonstrated 


tense conviction and enthusiasm 
eugenists themselves. The Congress 
brought together men and women of dis- 
all of the 


at the pains of prepar 


world 


tinetion from parts 


They have been 
an basis for their discussions, sta- 
that nearly 
The 


attended 


ing, as 


tistics and reports occupy 


100 printed members of the 


pages 
and have 


keen 


Congress have well, 


the with in 


followed proceedings 


of official 


could 


Only a diligent student the 


me, “Problema in Eugenics,’ 
the value of the 
researches the 
C. W. Saleeby, “few of the papers 
inything to our thought and know 
But at they bring to light 
interesting generally 


Adams 


eatimate prepara 


In opinion 


expert 
vdd 
ledge 


many 


least 
facts not 
known. For Inatance, there is Dr 
Woods's study of the portraits of royal, 
and other historical personages, 
with the conclusion that the bony frame- 


of the face has changed since the 


noble. 


worl 


ation 


The N 


beginning of the sixteenth century. Sim- 


ilar points of interest emerge from Dr. 
Soren Hansen's paper on the recent [n- 


crease of stature in the Scandinavian 
populations. 

The discussion of most practical ser- 
vice was probably that in which Prof. 
Vernon Kellogg of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr., University called attention to a 
neglected factor in the peace question. 
Militarism, he pointed out, was eugen- 
disastrous through the direct se- 
lection for war purposes of the most 
sturdy individuals in the community. At 
the close of the Napoleonic wars, when 
the families of France were no longer 
drained of a great part of their able- 
bodied males, a new type of children be- 
gan to born, with a stature of an 
inch greater than that of the earlier 
generations born in war-time. 

This attack on militarism provoked 
the dissent of a German general and 
two English colonels, who argued that 
militarism was eugenic of the 
wholesome effect of its discipline upon 
the health of the recruits. The German 
general paid a high compliment to the 
“physical strength and high spirits” of 
the young soldiers he had seen march- 
ing through the streets of London. 

Those outsiders who have watched the 
Congress with more than a superficial 
interest have been most concerned to 
know what help it would give in solv- 
ing the problems of legislation. Many 
prominent eugenists in various coun- 
tries have been calling for increased 
powers of state action to improve the 
human breed, or at any rate to prevent 
its deterioration. What impetus has the 
Congress given to the movement for the 
permission of marriage to those persons 
who can produce satisfactory eu- 


ically 


be 


because 


only 
genic certificates? 

None at all. On the contrary, it has 
strengthened the case of those who look 
with suspicion upon the claims of eugen- 
ists to inspire and direct Parliamentary 
action. It has done so by revealing in 
what a rudimentary stage the so-called 
science of eugenics finds itself at pres- 
ent. With all his glowing forecasts of 
the results of the Congress, Dr. Tred- 
cold had to admit the two weighty ob- 
jections “first, that our knowledge re- 
garding the diseases which are transmis- 
likely to produce racial de- 
as yet incomplete, and, 
secondly, that we do not know enough 
about people’s family histories.” In his 
candid and critical speech at the dinner 
Mr his hearers that 
“probably difference of 
opinion at moment among many 
scientific men with regard to certain 
fundamental principles lying at the root 
of heredity than there was, for example, 
in the seventies or eighties of the last 
And in one of the discussions | 
Prince Kropotkin declared bluntly that 
so far from being a science, 
ideas, generalities, | 


and 
terioration 


sible 


is 


Balfour reminded 


there is more 


this 


century.” 


eugenics, 
was simply a few 
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and desires that had been expressed by 
a certain number of people. 
H, W. H. 


“The Living Plants,” by William F. Ga- 
nong, is a title in Holt’s autumn list. 


Prof. Wm. M. Davis of Harvard, after 
finishing his course of lectures at the Sor- 
bonne last winter, led the eighth inter-uni- 
versity excursion to study the forms of the 
earth in the “Bassin de Paris.” The fourth 
day was spent in the valley of the Arman- 
con, and in the Annales de Géographie for 
July is given his explanatory description of 
its surface, structure, and especially of the 
The 
“prodigious powers” of erosion in the re- 
gion of the Barron and Russell Rivers in 
Queensland are described by Prof. J. V. 
Danes of the University of Prague. There 
is also an interesting account, by Ph. Arboa 
of the change in a French Alpine region 
from an agricultural to a pastoral life. The 
change has increased the activity of the 
people and has added to their wealth with- 
out taking from them the traits which have 
distinguished them for centuries. L. Gal- 
lois contributes an explanation of the 
growth of cities, taking for his examples 
Vienna, Grenoble, and Dijon. In some notes 
accompanying a remarkable colored chart 
of the coral reefs between Australia, China, 
and Japan Prof. L. Joubin pays an enthu- 
tribute to the work of Prof. Alex- 
ander Agassiz and the Prince of Monaco. 


processes of erosion in its formation. 


siastic 


the 
conducted 


Mount 
four 


During two 
Weather 
series of “sounding balloon” 
method of investigating the upper air first 
extensively used by the late Prof. Lawrence 
Rotch, founder and of the Blue 
Hill Meteorological Observatory. At 
places in the first ascensions 
simultaneously; all the 
the others were sent up from a single spot 
The thin rubber, of which the balloons of 
the second series were composed, burst 
quite uniformly (with one exception) at 
low altitudes. The others, of similar ma- 
terial, but thicker and newer, did better. 
The ascension of September 1, 1910 (third 
is the highest aerial sounding of 
which a complete record was returned by 
the instrument. Hydrogen gas was employ- 
ed. In making a summary of results, the 
data obtained by the Blue Hill Observatory 
in several series of free-balloon ascen- 
sions were combined with those of the 
Mount Weather Observatory. Increasing 
the number of observations from 79 to 138 
added material help to the seasonal dis- 
tribution. Data are given as to details of 
instruments, temperature, humidity, wind 
distribution, and velocity, the 
permanent inversion of temperature, 
other points. Of course, the absorption 
and radiation of heat by the atmosphere 
itself holds an important But 
observatories with improved apparatus in 
crease and are extended to other elements, 
early opinions may be more or less modi- 
fied. Taken, however, in connection with 
cloud observations, they seem to give evi- 
dence of a comparatively deep upper con- 
densation layer in the summer season, and 
of lower minimum temperatures at higher 
altitudes in summer than in winter. The 
effect is probably more pronounced in the 
long and warm summers of low latitudes 


the past 
Observatory 


years 
has 


ascensions, a 


director 
two 
series were 


made balloons in 


series), 


upper or 


and 


as 


place. 
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Aug. 15, 1912] 


In general, peculiarities in the tempera- ates The Countess Julie. a hovden of 
ture gradient, up to and including the up- twenty-five. becomes infatuat: d with he 
per (permanent) inversion, probably ows father’s valet. Jean. iota om” ne 
their existence to the influence of conve 
tion on the distribution of constituents missed her betrothed, who rebelled at 
the atmosphere jumping over her whip, like a dog, more 
Prof. John Craig, head of the department than twice in succession The t mpta 
of horticulture in the New York State Col- tion to abandon restraint receives a cer 
lege of Agriculture at Ithaca, which is a tain justification from the time of the 
part of Cornell University, died on Mor action, which is Midsummer Eve when 


g t Silas Sé ss PY ay eight 
day at Siasconset, Mass., aged forty-eight. ¢p, whole countryside is junketing. The 


He was the author ’ *racti rricul oa , 
. or of “Practical Agricul- | scene js laid in the kitchen. where Juli 


ture” and other scientific works : 
is coquetting with Jean. Manifestly, sh« 


is merely playing with fire, and is the 

Victim of no strong impulss vet before 

Drama and Music =! she sives herself to him when they 
have fled to his bedroom to escape be 

—— ing seen together in the kitcher This 

August Strindberg: Plays. “The Father,” point marks the beginning of the real 
“Countess Julie,” “The Outlaw.” “The problem Jean, inflated vy his easy 
Stronger.” Translated by Edith and conquest, despises her, and she, natura 
Warner Oland. Boston: John W. Luce ly, hates herself and hin There is a 
& Co. resumption of Strindbere’s typical me 
These four plays, added to other re- ‘hod. It is a question whir - 
cent translations by Edwin Bjérkman, “'®*t Se!f-advantage from the catastro 


place in the hands of English readers a phe The talk is of his marrying het 
considerable body of Strindbere’s dra- 24 Starting a hotel in Switzerland with 
matic work. One of the plays in the te money that she can scrape together 


present volume, “The Father,” was pro- He draws a hopeless picture of the plan 


duced in New York last season, and its '" the working to discourage her, but 
central problem has been stated in these Se determines nevertheless to start out 
columns. But the piece requires a care- ‘ing with her only a pet canary 
ful reading if one would see how charac- “/hereupon Jean cuts off the bird's head 
teristic it is of both Strindberg’s best With a butcher's knif The upshot of 
and worst It embodies his fixed idea the matter is that Julie leaves the stage 
of woman's baneful influence upon man, ‘'tified by Jean to cut her throat 

A wife seeking to get absolute control Throughout his life Strindbere wa 
of her child gradually convinces her hus- Much impressed by dramatic moments 


band, though falsely, that he is not the in early Scandinavian history, and wrot: 
father, and brings him in the end to plays around Olaus Petri, Gustavus Adol 
madness. Having fulfilled his function phus, and other such figures: they offer 
of father and breadwinner, he is no long- a pleasant relief from his preoccupation 
er necessary to her. If one will calmly with modern sex problems. Readers will 
accept the fact that every spark of feel-' therefore be pleased to find included in 
ing between the two has died out before the present volume “The Outlaw.” a 
the play begins, one may admit that the piece dealing with Iceland in the period 
portrayal is a subtle bit of diabolical of the Crusades. Thorfinn, Ear! of that 
plotting. The wife is no more human country, clings with heroic obstinacy to 
than lIago, whom it is known that the old gods. Gunlod, his daughter, has 
Strindberg carefully studiea, and the been secretly converted to Christianity 
stages through which the father passes by a Crusader Valgerd, the wife, is 
before believing himself wronged also less obvious, the problem of her soul 


Suggest Othello’s helpless but well- being somewhat overshadowed by her 
meant self-testing. husband's coldness of heart towards her 

The resemblance to Shakespeare is a The action begins on a stormy night 
matter of some importance. Cleverness when the Earl is returning home by sea 
unhampered by human feeling, which is In a hut, where the scene is laid, the 
impersonated on several occasions in daughter and wife await him, the mo 
Shakespeare, most notably by Iago, but ther uncertain whether to place the bea 
also by Richard the Third, and Mar- con in a position where it will rescue 
Zaret, strongly attracted Strindberg. It or where it will destroy Her passions 
offered a good chance to indulge his skill are primitive, but she yields to the good 
in specious logic, and has thus produc-' With the entry of the Earl the treat 
ed much incisive dialogue. But where- ment of the main theme moves rapidly 
as Shakespeare by poetic heightening In his heart he knows that the old re 
gives adequate motive to, and for the ligion does not satisfy him and 


moment glorifies, the diabolical, Strind- he suspects the women of. still 
berg’s treatment results in little more greater weakness Sharpness is given 


than an inhuman contest of wits. to the problem by an ittack 3 on 

The “Countess Julie,” the next play, the Earl's domains which threatens de- 
might be supposed to correct this im- struction The Ear! holds in solution 
pression, for its action begins earlier, the destinies of the three. The wife, 
that is, while natural feeling still oper-,| without further thought of religion, de 
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“Parzival 
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tersinger,’ 
and Parsifal,” 
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intended 
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" by Professor Priifer; 


by Hans von 


after being 
overhauling, will 
10 with a per- 
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a celebration of the 
Generalmusikdirektor 
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Dresden Opera House, 


to a thorough 
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flourishing, 
of trivial 
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lishers Germany show while 


trade on the whole is there 
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ving last season of Grieg'’s won- 


expressive and melodious orches- 


The Last Spring.” 
elapsed 
this 


than a dozen years have 
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intry will 
s of concerts with her husband, Ken- 
In Eng- 
1892, 


To-day she 


Clara was last heard in 


She return next January for 
erle 
erly Rumford 


ad, Mine Butt 
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made her début in 
Legend.” 


popular idols, no great festival 


n Sullivan's “Golden 
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Tuesday 
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his home in Paris on 
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death was sudden and unexpected 
1842 
hie talents and his parents’ desires, 
When 


Paria Conservatoire 


for a long time from 


St. Etienne in he was 
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career barely nine 
pupll the 
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In 1862 he the Prix 


two years which he spent 


a musical 
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Laurent and 
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he 
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of hia life 
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through the 
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his 
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of Ambroise Thomas 


the Opéra Comique it was 


the 
rank among French com 


after war 


ok first 
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that he 


lancient architecture, not only tn the dis- 


destined, | 


On his return) 


'torio “Marie Magdeleine.” Then followed | 
lin 1875 “Eve,” an oratorio; later, certain 
'“Suites d’Orchestre,” “Ovverture de Con- 
cert,” and the opera “Le Roi de Lahore”; 
in 1881 “Hérodiade,” two years later “Ma- 
“Le Cid” in 1885, and then “Esclar- | 
monde,” “Thais,” “La Navarraise,” “Sapho,” 
“Cendrillon,” “Griselidis,” “Le Jongleur de | 
Notre-Dame,” “Ariane,” and “Thérése.” | 
Massenet was a grand officer of the Legion 
and in 1876 was appointed both 
of the Institute and a teacher 
Conservatoire 


non”; 


of Honor, 
a 
in 


member 
the 


Art 


Holt has 
Art,” by F 
New York 


in press “American Graphic 
Weitenkampf, curator of prints, 
Public Library. 

capital 
(Black- 


chosen a 
Italian Art” 
illustrated), 


E. Gurney Salter has 
subject in “Nature 
Macmillan, $2.75 but has 
the theme than justice in the 
working out. What we have is virtually an 
chronological catalogue of the 
preferences of about a 
No adequate attempt is made to 


in 
net, 
done less 
inventory or 
landscape nundred 
painters 
tendencies; ideas of any sort 


In short, this is a col- 


trace general 


are painfully rare 
lection of material rather than a book, 
of the greater 
consultation for reading 
The Bo- 
in- 


and, 


except in the case artists, 


rather for than 
rhe survey closes with Tintoretto. 
lognese eclectics might well have been 
cluded both for their intrinsic quality and 
for their influence on early landscape 
painting in the North. 
intelligent arrangement, 
and a clear and simple 
which so often characterize 
of French scholarship, are 
“L’Architecture Antiquité,” 
Prof. Francois Benoit of the Uni- 
versity of Lille, recently published 
by Laurens of Paris, as one of a series of 
Manuels d'histoire de l'art, edited by Henri 
Marcel. It forms the first of two volumes in 
|which it is cover the entire 
history of architecture; but it is evident | 
that the scale of the present volume cannot 
be maintained in the second, which will | 
have to be far less detailed and complete | 
than the first, unless it is to be of inordinate | 
M. Benoit’s manual is by far the most 


of recent general handbooks on 


The qualities of 
logical treatment, 
literary style, 
the 
conspicuous 


produc ts 
in 
by 


proposed to 


size 
complete 
cussion of certain styles and periods which 
the others pass over somewhat lightly, but | 
in the number of monuments described, the 
statistical information furnished, and the 
detailed analysis of structural methods and | 
devices. Prehistoric architecture, the arch- | 
itecture of the A®gean culture, Hittite, Sy- | 
rian, Pheenician, and Etruscan architecture, 
are all reviewed with unusual care and de- | 
tail, considering the scale of the whole 
treatise; while the skill with which analy- 
description, and criticism 


sis, synthesis, 


are combined is remarkable 

Each division of Professor Benoit’s work 
with section entitled La 
Commande, in the general prob- 
lem, conditions, and requirements of the 
style or period are briefly but luminously 


a 
which 


begins 


posers, by the production of the comic opera set forth, with a succinct chronology of its 


Don César de Bazan,” 


the tragedy Les Erinonyes,” and an ora- 


incidental music to| developments and monuments. This is fol- | 
| lowed by the analysis of its methods and 


| oration. 


| lustrate 


processes of construction, and this in turn 
by a discussion of “the effect” (lV’effet)— 


| that is, of the esthetics of the style, com- 


position, scale, proportion, details, and dec- 
All these discussions are accom- 
panied by illustrations—maps, diagrams, 
plans, sections, elevations, details—for the 
most part original drawings of small size, 
conveniently adjacent to the text they il- 
There are few photographic views 
or restorations of entire buildings, and 
this lack is the chief defect of the work, 
as it leaves the reader without means of 
judging the total effect either of the archi- 
tecture of a people or of a period as a 
whole, or of its great monuments. More- 
over, in spite of the ingenuity and intelli- 
gence shown in the drawings, especially the 
comparative diagrams, these are often mis- 
leading, from the lack of scales of dimen- 
sions—e. g.. in Figs. 28, 29, and 33, showing 
plans of various Egyptian temples all drawn 
to different scales; while in Fig. 30 two of 
the temples are mislabelled, and in Fig. 45 
a blunder in the scale has led the author 
into a wholly erroneous comparison of the 
dimensions of Notre Dame Cathedral in 
Paris with the Hypostyle Hall at Karnak. 
For the most part, however, the statistical 
data are correctandilluminating. But M. Be- 
noit’s application of cireles and triangles 
to the discussion of proportion in Persian 
and Greek buildings is not convincing. As 
in many modern treatises, the discussion of 
less complete and 
the Egyptian and 


Roman architecture is 
thorough than that 
Greek styles, but it on the whole intel- 
ligent and fair, the italicized state- 
ments of its fundamental principles, aims, 
and conditions are keen and cogent. A bib- 
eighteen pages closes 
the text of the book. This bibliography 1s 
remarkably full, comprising works in 
French, English, German, and Italian. As 
in most French works, the foreign titles 
are often misspelled, but the proportion of 
these errors is than usual. The 
indexes at the end are very complete and 
detailed. 


of 
is 


and 


liography occupying 


smaller 


Finance 


THE GOVERNING INFLUENCE. 


The notion is entertained, by some 
philosophic observers of the past week's 
events financial, that the stock market 


| would have broken violently on the po- 


litical occurrences, had it not been for 
the news of agricultural prosperity, and 


|that it would have advanced enthusiastic- 


ally on the crop and business informa- 
tion, had it not been for politics. The 
theory is plausible, and it is one of those 
theories which are impossible to dis- 
prove. It would naturally involve as 
corollary the assumption that the ad- 
verse influence of the political confusion 
is exactly equal to the beneficial influence 
of the harvest outlook; for the net re- 
sult, in the week of the Third Party 


‘convention declarations, was a virtually 


motionless market. The main difficulty 
with the argument is that nobody knows 
what the stock market will do next, any 
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more than he knows what will happen purchasing power of the West, and for 
next in our present chapter of political the business depression generally, were 
history. sought, a very large share of responsi- 
bility was ascribed to the fact that, with 
cotton alone excepted, 1911 had been all 
but a disastrous agricultural vear. 


There is at least this much to be said 
—that while political tendencies are sur- 
rounded by almost complete uncertainty, 
harvest results are very nearly assured. 
They are most remarkable; they belong, 
indeed, all things considered, in the cate- 
gory of what may be called dramatic ag- 
ricultural episodes. The great American 
wheat crops, coincident with a European 
famine, which came in 1879 and 1897, at 
exactly the moment when exactly that 
result was needed to lift the country 
from adversity to prosperity and thereby 
indirectly settle a critical struggle over 
the standard of value, were in this group 
of episodes. So, in the opposite direc- 
tion, was the famous corn crop failure 
of 1894, when the resultant hardship and 6) which the farmers may sell their 
discontent in the agricultural West gave produce—these are the underl} ing facts 
the impetus to the Populist propaganda of the present situation, confirmed by 
which made possible its capture of the jast Friday’s Government crop report 
Democratic National Convention two 
years later. In yet a different way, the 
cotton crop of 1911 was one of these dra- 
matic incidents; for we had had a series 
of short crops, supplies were on a famine 
basis, cotton prices were in the clouds, we 
had been told that the Southern planters 
and speculators had the world’s spinners oy; history, and not only does this agri 
by the throat, cotton mills were closing cultural windfall follow a season of 
throughout the world, and the experts qearth, which ensures a profitable mar 
were demonstrating how the fertility of et, but the quickening of trade and 
the cotton belt was exhausted; when, in| industry which should naturally follow 
the very next season, an American crop | cych enhancement of the community’: 
6 per cent. larger than the previous max- puying power comes in sequence to a 
imum was harvested, and the entire cot- year whose characteristic policies wer 
ton-producing community engaged in a|¢jose economy, pruning-down of unsold 


On such a situation, and after a sea- 
son of much more than ordinary uncer- 
tainties and misgivings, there now 
comes at harvest time the brilliant pic- 
ture which lies before us. A wheat 
crop which, as a whole, has been sel- 
dom matched in magnitude, and which 
is most bountiful in the States where 
the need of such a crop was greatest, a 
promise for corn with few parallels in 
our agricultural history, and the larg- 
est harvest ever gathered of barley, rye, 
oats, and hay—in fact, the total and 
complete reversal of last year’s adverse 
conditions, along with profitable prices 


One or two crops are still somewhat 
dependent, for their total out-turn, on 
the weather conditions of the next two 
or three weeks. But even so, there can 
no longer be any doubt that we shall 
enter the autumn season under the aus 
pices of one of the greatest harvests of 


movement to restrict the acreage which, supplies, and careful use of credit. It is 
in their view, had swamped the cotton on these conditions that expectations for 
markets of the world. the next chapter in American business 
Something at least cf this dramatic history will properly be based. 
element attaches to the promised har- To what extent, if at all, such gov- 
vests of 1912. There have been varying ‘erning influence will be superseded by 
theeries as to why last year was so dis-| political disturbance and misgiving, is 
tressing and disturbed a period. Some now, as always, a question for debate. 
people laid the blame on the Trust pros-| The campaign is unusually late in open- 
ecutions of the Taft Administration; |ing. In recent Presidential years the 
some on reaction from overspeculation|trend of things has usually begun te 
and overstrain on capital; some on the grow plain about this time. It was cer- 
danger of war between France and Ger- tainly so in 1908, in 1904, and in 1900, 
Many or Germany and England. on each of which occasions experienced 
But once in a while, and with much Political observers had made up their 
emphasis, the harvest disappointments Minds, before the 10th of August, who 
of 1911 would be mentioned, and it Would be elected. In 1896, the feeling 
would be recalled that the American Of doubt and consternation over Bryan's 
wheat and corn crops of the year were Campaign was probably at its height at 
much the smallest since 1904, that smal] just this time, but it began to be al- 
grains and fodder crops were so defi-|layed when Bryan's Madison-Square- 
cient in their yield as to create actual Garden speech on August 12 turned out 
scarcity and to derange both our farm-|4 political fiasco; and although appre- 
ing industries and our cereal export hension rose to a high pitch again in 
trade, and that even such a crop as hay, the week before election day, the politi- 
supremely important in agricultural ac-'cians had positively made up their 
tivities, turned out less in amount by Minds as to his defeat by the middle 
20 per cent. than in any of the sixteen of September. 
past years. When the country’s indus- But expert conclusions do not always 
trial balance-sheet of the year was cast, bring conviction to the people at large 
and the causes for the disappointing or confidence to financial markets, Even 
Tailway business, for the diminished in such a year as 1908, when Taft won 








the election by 1,269,000 plurality, t 
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change as late 
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cenaries were drifting from the Repu 
they believed the Greeley 
In 1864, a year when the 
ers reélected President Lincoln by 

majority of 407,000 over McClellan, Lin 
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a private memorandum 
it seems exceedingly probable 


Administration 


everybody else, will quite possibly 
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